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A TASK ‘of greater weight than the systematic 

reading of these four ponderous and closely 

printed volumes, has not fallen to our. lot 
since our editorial functions were so good- 
naturedly undertaken by us for the public 
benefit. ‘Fhe American Boy would be lost 
in calculating the number of pages, sen- 
tences, words, syllables and lg¢ters, of which 
they are composed. For ourselves weare at 
a dead xtand-still on the single question, “ Is 


it really possible to peruse them from begin- | h 


ning toend?” At Lard rate we can but dip for 
eur friends this week ; and shall endeavour 
to muster more courage for future exertions. 

Our worthy Dector is wonderfully playtul 
and sprightly, considering his unwieldy bulk. 
The’ mountain is vot solid—it is, a hill. of 
whipt syHabub: drollery, fun, and the most 

efforts of humaenr pervade these 
ty tomes. At hazafd we take the ac- 
count of Callander as aspecimen: = - 
“ It is (the Doctor tells ng after a digres- 
) for’the purpose of pointing out the trne 
road hither, that I trave ‘thus far ene 
on my limits; and- chiefly for the” fot 
Castle Campbell ; ‘scarcely known, theugh 
known to exist; named, but- named as ff. it 
was. an every-day sight, and passed every 
day, by hundreds who are. satisfied with 
knowing that they are near it, and with hear- 
ing a few wretched puns upon its name. 

“* But E ought to be silent abont the pans: 
for the Dea of puns, if there is such a one in 
Varro’s list, seemed ‘to have pronounced a 
judgment on mefor my contempt. Certainly 
Dollar was a cause of dolour to me; as I was 
condemned to lie still for a week, and won- 
der at what particular hour I should be 
choked with a squinancy. The throat is an 
awkward contrivance ; because, as legisla- 
tors know, it is easily stopped up. Fortu- 
nately, Dollar, or Dolour, contained no doc- 
tor. The landiady, however, was the how- 
dic of the village, and came to tender her 
services, producing Dr. Young’s certificate. 
TY assured her that my case was not in her 
line ; but, by dint of the Napoleon practice, I 
was rescued from this tedious substitute for a 
halter ; and, in a week, was able to receive 
the congratulations of all the anld wives, 
and young ones too, of the neighbourhood. 
I mast agree with you, Sir Walter, that it'is 
an odd sex in our hours of ease: and the 
rest follows. Half of the whole sex of Dol- 
lar, kind creatures, came out of their houses 
when they saw the stranger gentleman crawl- 
ing up the hill, like a spectre from the vaults 
of Castle Campbell, to offer him seats, and 
milk, and what not; and when I returned 
many years afterwards, to see and again to 
thank my obstetric hosts, I was received, not 
4s one who had been a source of trouble, but 


* 





choose the inn in which I am to have a fever, 
it shall be at Dollar. 

** What a piece of work is man! He cer- 
tainly is, master Shakspeare. Because his 

ulse takes a fancy to beat 82 instead of 72, 

é is unable, in twelve hours, to sit up in his 
bed ; and, when he gets out of it at length to 
enjoy the fresh air, must held fast by the 
wall he conld have jumped over a few days 
before. If the pulse continues rebellious, the 
——— comes and nails him up in a box, 
and all his half-finished schemes are at an 
end, Some one says, that if a watchwaker’s 
productions did not go better, he would eet 
very little practice. However that may be, 
the sun never shines so warm, the flies never 
um such sweet music, the mossy“bank never 
looks so green, and never does the air 
breathe such perfume, as when he first re- 
turns from the edge of the grave to smell 
the breeze that blows from. the wallflowers 
of Castle Campbell ; or of any other castie.”’ 

Having got well, the Doctor’s next and 
bolder attempt was to climb Ben Ledi, and 
he thus facetiously gocs on to the sesult. 

*¢ Tt was not for want of makiug the attempt, 
that I did not see whatever there is to be seen 
from the summit of Ben Ledi. I reaghed 
but in vain; avd I need not conjecture an 
describe, like Brydone on toa, what I did 
not-see. Bid I thas to deceivy yea, 
I should at-any rate do it with comparative 
truth, or rather falsehood ; since I sat myself 
down on its topmost stone, whereas that per- 
sonage, like Etistace in other cases, only 
ascended with the pen, and in his eloset. 
Heaven knows, it is difficult enough to de- 
scribe what we have seen, without troubling 
ourselves by attempting to look through 
clouds as dense as a millstone, and by string- 
ing together epithets with a map before 
us. Yet the views onght to be fine, since 
Ben Ledi commands a very interesting va- 
riety of country. That,they are so in the 
direction of Stirling, I can vouch ; as they 
also are over Loch Lubnaig to the north: 
but, to me, it was like the vanishing of images 
in a magic lantern: like the glance of the 
lightning in a dark night; gone before I 
could say, itis here. I thought that I had 
known Highland rain in all its forms and 
mixtures and varieties; in Sky, in Mull, in 
Shetland, at Fort William, at Killin, on the 
summit of Ben Lawers, and in the depths of 
Glenco. But nothing like the rain on Ben 
Ledi did I ever behold, before or since. In 
an instant, and without warning or prepara- 
tion, the showers descended in one broad 
stream, like a cascade, from the clouds, and 
in an instant, they ceased again. We have 
heard, in an ode to Molly, of counting the 
drops of rain: but there were no drops here 
to be counted; it was one solid sheet of 
water. 

“* There is a peculiarity in these summer 
showers of the Highlands, which a Low- 
lander knows not, but will not easily forget 





as an old friend. Certainly, when I ean| umbrella, it will be useful for him to be told, 


that, like his fowling piece when the dogs 
have scent, he must keep it ready cocked. 
If there is but.a button to undo, or a ring to 
slip off, he will often be wet through before 
he cau get either effected. There is an in- 
terval of fair weather: even the cloud which 
is to produce the rain is not very obvious ; 
when, in aninstant, and without a sprink- 
ling, or even a harbinger drop, the whole is 
let go on your head’as if a bucket had been 
emptied on it. 

* Perhaps the clouds and rain of this 
cloudy and rainy region are the reason that 
sun dials are so common in this country ; not 
only at Kilmahog, where there are a dozen, 
bunt wherever you go. So it is in almost all 
the villages; and even the solitary honse, 
that has not a stone step to its door, or any 
pretence to geometry in its walls, carries 
the evidence of its mathematical knowledge 
on its front, in the shape of a rusty gnomon, 
These incessant dials in this land of clonds,’ 
offer some apology for the celebrated ques~ 
tion respecting the use of the sun to thedial. 
The policy is, however, profound: becaase, 
if he should miss it at Inverness, he may hit 
it at Callander, or elsewhere, some time be- 





injleed, it, in the #ex 
of a year, the syn did not light. upon one of 
the hundred faces. of, this most ingenious 
polyedron: for he can scarcely peep through 
a pin hole, without being. caught in the act 
by the tip of some one of the gnomons, , that 
bristle their north poles like a hedgehog all 
round it. : ‘ 
** T wish. I could speak of the.inns at,.Cal-\ 
lander as I,have spoken of that ‘at Dollar; 
but it is.a mixed world, inns and all, and we 
must take it as it comes. I mistook the gol- 
den head over the door for that of Galen or 
Hippocrates: if it is not yours, it ought to 
be ; for the owner is certainly more indebted 
to you than to either of these worthies, .or 
to any merits of his own, for his practice. 
All the varnish of this inn is insufficient to 
varnish its defects: from the stable to the 
kitchen, and the kitchen to the parlour, and 
the. parlour to the bed room ; wants of all 
kinds, except of pride and negligence ; and 
of bells, which, the more you ring, the more 
nobody will come. But what is this to John 
Macpherson’s inn, to which you may go if 
you please, and whither, possibly, you may 
be compelled to go. Itis a genuine specimen 
of the Maclarty species; and is indeed’ so 
generic, that it will serve, as well as Tyn- 
drum or any other, for a model of what this 
kind of hostelry is and may be. 
“¢ When you hear Pe—ggy called, as if the 
first vowel was just about to thaw, like Sir 
John Mandeville’s story, and when you hear 





when he has experienced it, If he carries an 





Pe—ggy answer corning: you must not 
prepare to be impatient, but recollect that 
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motion cannot be performed without time. 
If you are wet, the fire will be lighted by 
the time you are dry ; at least if the peat is 
not wet too. The smoke of wet peat is 
wholesome: and if you are not used to it, 
they are: which is the same thing. There 
is neither poker nor tongs; you can stir 
it with your umbrella : nor bellows; you can 
blow it; unless you are asthmatic: or what 
is better still, Peggy will fan it with her 

etticoat. “ Peggy, is the supper coming ?” 
n time, comes mutton, called chops, then 
mustard, by and by a knife and fork; suc- 
cessively, a plate, a candle, and salt. When 
the mutton is cold, the pepper arrives, and 
then the bread, and lastly the whisky. The 
water is reserved for the second course. It 
is good policy to place these various matters 
in all directions, because they conceal the 
defects of Mrs,’ Maclarty’s table cloth. By 
this time, the fire is dying ; Peggy waits till 
it is dead, and ‘then the whole process of the 
peats and the petticoat is to be gone over 
again. It is allin vain. ‘‘ Is the bed ready?” 
By the time you have fallen asleep once or 
twice, it is ready. When you enter, it is 
damp: but how should it be dry in sucha 
climate. The blankets feel so heavy that you 
expect to get warm intime. Not at all: 
they have the property of weight without 
warmth: though there is ‘a fulling mill at 
Kilmahog. You awaken at two o'clock ; 
very cold, and find that they have slipped 
over on the floor. You try to square them 
again, but such is their weight that they fall 
on the other side: and, at last, by dint of 
kicking and pulling, they become irreme- 
diably entangled, sheets and all; and sleep 
flies, whatever King Henry may think, 
to take refuge in other beds and other 
blankets. , 

* It is vain to try again, and you get up 
at five. Water being so contemptibly com- 
mon, it-is probable that there is none pre- 
sent: or ifthere is, it has a delicious flavour 
of stale whisky: so that you may almost 
imagine the Highland rills to run grog. 
There is no soap in Mrs. Maclarty’s house. 
It is prudent also to learn to shave without 
a looking glass ; because, if there is one, it 
is so furrowed and striped and _ striated, 
either cross-wise, or perpendicularly, or 
diagonally, that, in consequence of what Sir 
Isaac Newton might call its fits of irregular 
reflection and transmission, you cut, your 
nose if it distorts you one way, and your ear 
if it protracts you in the opposite direction. 
The towel being either wet or dirty, or both, 
you wipe yourself in the moreen curtains, 
unless you prefer the sheets. When you 
return to your sitting room, the table is 
covered with glasses, and mugs, and circles 
of dried whiskey and porter. The fire place 
is full of white ashes: you labour to open a 
window, if it will open, that you may get a 
little of the morning air: and there being no 
sash-line, it falls on your fingers, as it did on 
Susanna’s. Should youbreak a pane, it is of 
no consequence, as it will never be mended 
again. e clothes which you sent to be 
washed, are bronght up wet; and those 
which you sent to be dried, smoked. 

* You now become impatient for the break- 
fast ; and as it will not arrive, you go into 
the kitchen to assist in making the kettle 
boil, You will not accelerate this: but you 
will see the economy of Mrs. Maclarty’s 
kitchen. The kettle, an inch thick, is hang- 
ing on a black crook in the smoke, not on the 






be near a forest, there is a train of chips 
lying from the fire-place to the wood-corner, 
and the landlady is busy, not in separating 
the two, but in picking out any stray piece 
that seems likely to be lighted before its turn 
comes. You need not ask why the houses do 
not take fire: because itis all that the fire it- 
self can do, with all its exertions. Round this 
fire are a few oat cakes, stuck on edge in 
the ashes to dry; perhaps a herring: and on 
the floor, at hand, are a heap of two of bed 
clothes, a cat, a few melancholy fowls, a 
couple of black dogs, and perchance a pig, 
or more ; with a pile of undescribables, con- 
sisting of horse collars, old shoes, petticoats, 
a few dirty plates and horn spoons, a kilt, 
possibly a bagpipe, a wooden beaker, an 
empty gill and a pint stoup, a water bucket, 
a greasy candlestick, a rake, a spinning 
wheel, two or three frowsy fleeces and a 
shepherd’s plaid, an iron pot full of pota- 
toes, a never-washed milk-tub, some more 
potatoes, a griddle, a three-legged stool, and 
heaven and earth know what more. All this 
time, two or three naked children are peep- 
ing at you out of some unintelligible recess, 
perchance contesting with the chickens and 
the dogs for the fire, while Peggy is sitting 
over it unsnooded: one hand in her head, 
and the other, no one knows where, as she 
is wondering when the kettle will not boil; 
while, ifshe had a third, it might be em- 
ployed on the other two. But enough of 
Mrs. Maclarty and her generation ; for Iam 
sure you can have no inclination to partake 
with me of the breakfast, which will probably 
be ready in two hours.” 

Having introduced the Doctor to our 
readers, we must leave him fcr the present. 
He has gathered together an immense mass 
of information ; and he has put it together in 
a strange way. There is, says the proverb, 
no accounting for tastes. 





The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, Author of 
The Farmer’s Boy, &c. §c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London 1824. Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


WE will not allow a week to pass without 
bringing these volumes under the cognizance 
of our readers; for charity and compassion 
are as much involved in their publication 
being known, as literature and poetry— 
they are for the exclusive benefit of the 
family of the deceased Bard. This family 
has, independently of their parent, pecu- 
liar claims upon the consideration of the 
humane: for, its members have not merely 
been taught the comforts of moving in a 
better sphere of life, but they excite compas- 
sion by being of weakly constitutions, and 
unfit to wrestle with the roughness of the 
world. Under such circumstances simply to 
tell that this collection of their Father’s 
inedited Manuscripts is published on their 
behalf, and in aid of a subscription not ade- 
quate to the purposes of effective benevo- 
lence, would in itself be enough to awaken 
the best feelings of our nature, and create 
such an interest as would complete the holy 
work of charity. But the Remains are in 
themselves interesting ; and even those buyers 
who desire to have their money’s worth for 
their money, will not have cause to regret a 
purchase here. That they may not however 
take this upon our assertion, we shall quote a 
few specimens fiom the author. 

The first two we select as doing equal 
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AOA el EE ECE ES oe 
TO HIS MOTHER, 
With a Copy of *‘ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
** To peace and virtue still be true ;” 
An anxious Mother ever cries, 
Who needs no present to renew 
Parental love—which never dies. 
Yet, when to know, and see and hear 
All that the GREAT and Goon have done, 
This present willbe doubly dear 
ON ** Your favour’d poet is—my son.” 
TO HIS WIFE. ° 
I rise, dear Mary, fromthe soundest rest, 
A wandering, way-worn, musing, singing guest. 
I claim the privilege of hill and plain ; 
Mine are the woods, and all that they contain; 
The unpolluted gale, which sweeps the glade ; 
All the cool blessings of the solemn shade; 
Health, and the flow of happiness sincere ; 
Yet there’s one wish—I wish that theu werthere ; 
Free from the trammels of domestic care, 
With me these dear autumnal sweets to share; 
To share my heart’s ungovernable joy ; 
And keep the birth-day of our poor lame boy. 
Ah! that’s a tender string! Yet since I find 
That scenes like these, can soothe the harass’d 
mind, 
Trust me, ’twould set thy jaded spirits free, 
‘To wander thus through vales and woods with me. 
Thou know’st how much I love to steal away 
From noise, from uproar, and the blaze of day ; 
With double transport would my heart rebound 
‘To lead thee, where the clustering nuts are found ; 
No toilsome efforts would our task demand, 
For the brown treasure stoops to meet the hand. 
Round the tall hazel, beds of moss appear 
In green swards nibbled by the forest deer, 
Sun, and alternate shade; while o’er our heads 
The cawing-rook his glossy pinions spreads ; 
The noisy jay, his wild-woods dashing through ; 
The ring-dove’s chorus, and the rustling bough ; 
The far resounding gate ; the kite’s shrill scream; 
The distant ploughman’s halloo to his team. 
‘This is the chorus to my soul so dear ; 
It would delight thee too, wert thou but here : 
For we might talk of home, and muse o’er days 
Of sad distress, and Heaven’s mysterious ways ; 
Our chequer’d fortunes, with a smile retrace, 
And build new hopes upon our infant race ; 
Pourour thanksgivings forth, and weep the while ; 
Or pray for blessings on our native isle. 
But vain the wish!—Mary, thy sighs forbear, 
Nor grudge the pleasure which thou canst not 
share ; 
Make home delightful, kindly wish for me, 
And I’ll leave hills, and dales, and woods for 
thee. R. BLOOMFIELD, 
Whittlebury Forest, Sept. 16, 1804. 
Our next specimen is of a humorous de- 
scription— 
SONG. 
Tune—Ligoran Cosh. 


a. 
The man in the moon look’d down one night, 
Where a lad and his lass were walking ; 
Thinks he, there must be very huge delight 
In this kissing and nonsense-talking : 
And so there must (’tis a well known case,) 
For it lasts both late and early. 
So they talk’d him down, till he cover’d his face, 
—They tired his patience fairly. 
9 


Then up rose the sun in his morning beams, 
And push’d back his nightcap to greet them ; 
Says he,—‘* As you boast of your darts and 

flames, 
My darts and my flames shall meet them.” 
He scorch’d them both through the live-long day, 
But they never once seem’d to mind him, 
But laugh’d outright, as he skulk’d away, 
And left a dark world behind him. 


3. 
Then the man in the mvon look’d down in a pet, 
And said, ‘‘ I believe I can cure you; 
Though my brother has fail’d, I may conquer 
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If not, I must try to endure you, 
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Go home,” he cried, “* and attend to my rules, 
And banish all thoughts of sorrow; 
Then jump into bed, you couple of fools, 
And you ’Il both be wiser to-morrow. 
We have now the pleasant task to show 
that talent is inherited by one of the family, 
for whose interest we trust this Review will 
operate. It is one of several juvenile efforts, 
of which the Editor of these volumes says— 


“©The following little pieces are by Mr. 
Charles Bloomfield, eldest son of the de- 
ceased. The first may prove interesting to 
many readers, not only from its intrinsic 
excellence, but from the circumstance, that 
poor Bloomfield received this agreeable spe- 
cimen of his son’s poetical talent, only just 
before his own intellectual spark was extin- 
guished. He expressed himself highly grati- 
fied, and shed a few sympathetic tears. Ina 
few days after, his reason became obscured, 
and in less than three weeks he died. - - - * 


CHRISTMAS, 


Dear Hannah, 
Tis Christmas—and hush’d is the vorce* of the 
grove; f 
The robin approaches man’s dwelling, to seek 
What the snow-cover’d hills have denied ; and 
the dove 
Mourns silently-drooping, a season so bleak. 
The trees of the forest their naked arms sway 
To the rude hollow wind—while the ivy, the 


yew, 

The dagger-leaf’d holly, the laurel and bay, 
With foliage undying, enliven the view. 

—’Tis the season, for friends and relations to 


eet 5 

Still closer to link, by the pleasures enjoy’d, 
Those bonds which endear mas to man—making 
sweet [vuid. 
That life, which, without them, is dreary and 
—And thus (though the cottager’s table be spread 
But sparely with dainties, to welcome his neigh- 
bours) 
In the ring of bright faces his cares are all fled! 
*Midst a circle of friends, he forgets all his 
labours. 
Then, as through the keen night-air, the star- 
spangled Heav’n [grand, 
Beams out with a radiance so soothing—so 
(Round us though the dark winds of sorrow are 
driven) fexpand. 
May Hops /ight our hearts—and our feelings 
Yours, C. BLOOMFIELD. 

Canterbury, Dec. 30, 1823. 


Having done this justice to the Son, we 


return to a last extract from the Remains of 


the Sire, which displays his mind in an un- 
affected and agreeable light — 


‘“ At the time of the illuminations for Nel- 
sou’s victory, I thought if I had had the 
means to have sported a transparency, I 


might have quibbled thus :— 
Duncan, Jervis, and Howe, 
What say you all now— 
(For by you were our triumphs begun :) 
In the midst of alarms, 
You fought well with doch arms— 
But Nelson has beat them with one! 


‘*T remember, too, beginning a song on 


that subject :— 


Old Nile lately cried from his seven-mouth’d bed, 


** Can such echoes proceed from a cloud ? 
For ages I’ve roll’d, and my banks overspread, 
But never heard thunder so loud,” &c. 


“* Remember having ny fancy set to work 


*¢ What have you in your basket?” 
Says the false, false knight. 
*¢ Bread and butter for my dinner,” 
Says the pretty little baby ; 
And still by the bush she stood. 
** Whose sheep are those in the pasture?” 
Says the false black knight. 
*< Some of them are my father’s,” 
Says the pretty little baby ; 
And still by the bush she stood. 
** Which of them are your father’s? ” 
Says the false, false knight. 
“* All those that have tails behind,” 
Says the pretty little baby ; 
And still by the bush she stood. 
** Whose stacks of corn are those?” 
Says the coal-black knight. 
*¢ My father’s,” &c. 
** ] wish they were all on fire,”’ 
Says the false, false knight. 
** And you all in the middle on ’t,” 
Says the pretty litule baby, &c. 
* Thus it proceeds for about twenty verses, 
and I doubt I forget the best of it—what 
would more certainly have determined its 
origin, whether from monks or old women, 
or from some village bard, when the hero of 
the ballad, the coal-black knight, was in high 
repute. If this is an ancient ballad, and of 
no uncommon sort, in English villages, how 
does it happen that ancient Scotch ballads 
possess so many beauties? Or are they only 
sifted from heaps of rubbish like the above? 
If'so, perhaps a collection of English might 
be formed by the same means. ‘This ditty, 
sung tothe thrum of the spinning-wheel, had 
its attractions; and this girl (now named 
Thompson,) and one of the Whiteheads—I 
think, Sarah—when a girl, were the only per- 
gons who ever sung the ballad to my fancy. 
“‘ Another song, which my brother Isaac 
knew when a boy, begins— 
** There was an old ewe, who had but one horn, 
Chronomo no no none; 
could never keep her out of the corn, 
‘Turn round the wheel, my Bunny. 
The butcher came in, with his sharp knife, 
Chronomo, &c. 
And scared the old ewe almost out of her life. 
Turn, &c. 





Chronomo, &c. 


egs. 


Turn, &c. 
but perhaps of later date than the former.” 


lumes on the operations of Spiders, whicl 


observer of nature; these, and the Insec 
Post-office, (a correspondence in the way o 
Gay’s Fables, or Roscoe’s Butterfly’s Ball 


the sympathy and patronage to which we mos 
heartily commend it. 


She ground her teeth, and she muinbled her pegs, 
And she ran at the butcher, and broke both his 
“ This is evidently a spinning-wheel song ; 


There are some curions details in these vo- 


show poor Bloomfield to have been a close 


would make the publication an acceptable 
gift for youth. Thus it has many claims to 


eee 


the thoughts of the author, his comprehensive 
views and general treatment of his subject, are 
at least equally deserving of eulogy. He has 
produced a book of uncommon interest, which, 
while it throws important light upon many 
questions connected with the various states 
of Italy, and dispels the darkness of many 
erroneous opinions and prejudices, cannot 
fail to amuse every reader by its light and 
agreeable narrative, its picturesque sketches 
of men and manners, and its fund of anec- 
dote and story.* 
The debut is made at Naples; and it is 
justly observed, that to visit Italy by entering 
at once by the Sonth, is infinitely more strik- 
ing than when the traveller passes through 
France or Switzerland into the Northern pro- 
vinces. The character of the Neapolitans is 
drawn with peculiar traits; but before copy- 
ing some of them, we must first notify the 
author’s arrival in the Capital. 
“T arrived at Naples in a vessel from 
Malta; our passage was short and pleasant. 
We sailed along the eastern coast of Sicily, 
and saw Mount Etna, that formidable volcano, 
covered with eternal snow, and which the 
Sicilians emphatically describe as ’ Arciprete 
de’ monti che in cotta bianca, al Ciel porge gl’ 
incensi: the high priest of the mountains, who 
in his white surplice, offers incense to heaven. 
We passed the Faro of Messina, and admired 
the beautiful situation of that city and the 
fine view of the extreme ridge of the Apen- 
nines, which terminates the Italian peninsula. 
We passed the Lipari islands, close by Strom- 
boli; saw, at night, the flames of that singular 
volcano rising in a conical form from the mid- 
die of the sea; and at last entered the 
bay of Naples through the straits of Capri. 
Shortly after, I found myself again on Italian 
ground, and among scenes familiar to me 
from early youth.” 
Our next extract affords a fair example of 
the writer’s talent. He is taking a national 
glance at the people with whom he is now 
mixing. 
“It must always be a matter of extreme 
difficulty to trace a correct outline of the 
moral features of the whole of a population, 
so as to distinguish it from other nations ; for 
so many exceptions are always to be found, 
that an individual ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in expressing his opinion. Foreigners 
visiting Naples are mostly introduced to per- 
sons of the upper classes, who are, at least 
apparently, much alike all over Europe; or 
to people of the lowest ranks, who are ueces- 
sarily mercenary, and who have evidently 
an interest tg show only the fair side of their 
t character, and have, besides, that general 
t desire, natural to Italians, of pleasing and 
) captivating the minds of strangers: these two 
classes cannot therefore give a correct idea of 
the nation. Other travellers have run into 
¢| 22 opposite extreme; they have not even 
given credit to the Neapolitans for those 
good qualities which they unquestionably pos- 
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but rather an extraordinary circumstanc 
which enhances its value, that it is written b 





by a strange and ridiculous song, about a 
child going to school and meeting the devil, 


and having a long conversation with him 


and showing him a great deal of wit and 


re partee :— 


a native of Italy, a Florentine in the Britis 
service, who adds to the intelligence an 


,| knowledge attributable to this fact, the power 
of expressing himself purely and vigorously 
in the English language. But if the style 
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Ir is not the greatest merit of this publication, 


be praiseworthy, we are bound to say that 


sess. For my part, acquainted as I am with 
the dialect and manners of this country, and 





* M. Vieusseux says very modestly in his Preface— 

* 1 think T may say upon the whole, that the present 
work has several new features which distinguish it from 
€ | other travels. 

y | ‘The author of this book being a foreigner, although 
h | several years a resident in England, inaccuracies of lan- 
q | sage and exoticisms of style must be left to the indul- 

gence of the English reader. {t is a very difficult, if 











not a hopeless, task for a stranger, even afier a long re- 
sidence in England, to acquire the idiom of the country 
so as to write as fluently as a native. Having said thus 
much, I commit myself to that liberality 
characteristic of the British public,” 
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having had frequent opportunities of mixing 
familiarly with persons of all classes and sta- 
tions, I shall endeavour to sketch faithfully 
what I have collected from actual observa- 
tion. I intend in this chapter to speak chiefly 
of the inhabitants of the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

“A peculiar feature which strikes me in 
the character of the Neapolitans, is their 
seeming indifference to the opinion which 
strangers may entertain of their countrymen. 
The first expressions I heard from natives on 
my entering the harbour, and which I have 
since heard frequently repeated, were vio- 
lently abusive of their own nation, accusing 
their countrymen'df want of honour, faith, 
and charity. A Neapolitan will often express 
his disdain of his own countrymen in the pre- 
sence of strangers, so as to puzzle these about 
the manner how to behave on such an unex- 
pected occasion. A person of my acquaint- 
ance finding himself once in this awkward 
position, and not knowing what to say in com- 
pliment to his over modest guests, attempted, 
at least, to extol their sobriety, but he was 
immediately contradicted, by an assurance, 
that even this virtue, so generally ascribed to 
the Italians, no longer existed at Naples. 
My friend seeing his officious civility so bluntly 
rejected, now joined in abusing the whole na- 
tion, as he perceived it to be agreeable to the 
sentiments of his hearers. This disposition 
is not to be found, I believe, among any other 
people ; for in general we see that individuals 
of all countries, from the lowest and most un- 
civilized hordes, up to the greatest nations, 
are eager to assert the superiority of their 
countrymen. The only explanation of this 
phenomenon seems to be, that these people 
being really persuaded of the inferiority of 
their moral state, by the daily experience they 
have of it in their intercourse with their coun- 
trymen, and by comparing their behaviour 
with that of the numerous strangers who 
visit their country, cannot help expressing 
what they feel on this subject, with all their 
natural vivacity. Shame, the last lingering 
attendant of virtue, seems to be lost in the 
general corruption, and patriotism to have 

ed from the soil. There is a strong preju- 
dice in other parts of Italy against the Nea- 
politans; many of the latter seem to be so 
convinced of this, as to appear unwilling, 
when abroad, to acknowledge themselves as 
such. A young gentleman, a native of this 
country, but of Tuscan extraction, while tra- 
velling in Lombardy, was introduced into a 
company where the usual question was put to 
him, ‘ what countryman he was?’ He an- 
answered, that he was a Florentine; which 
rather surprised his hearers, as he did not pro- 
nounce Italian with the Tuscan accent ; npon 
which he added, that by accident (combina- 
zione) he was born at Naples. Brutta combi- 
nazione, ‘a most unlucky accident,’ was the 
immediate reply. It happens, at the same 
time, that of all Italians the Neapolitans are 
most tenacious of their broad accent, of which 
they very seldom divest themselves, even 
after along residence abroad, so that they are 
generally recognised on speaking a few words. 

“* Decency and delicacy are not conspicu- 
ous in the manners of the inhabitants of this 
country. Every thing is done in public; the 
conversation runs upon the most extraor- 
dinary topics, and with as little disguise as 
possible. Boys are seen running about the 
streets, especially near the sea, in a state of 
nakedness, or nearly so. The entrances and 


with every kind of nuisance. The windows 
and balconies are generally left open, so that 
every thing is to be seen which is going on in 
a neighbour’s house. Neapolitans of almost 
all classes, when they come home, during the 
summer, thatis to say, six months in the year, 
take off their coats and neckcloths, and sit 
down to dinner with their shirt sleeves tucked 
up to their elbows. This takes place also at 
the restaurateurs or eating-houses. Ladies 
perform their toilet with the doors of their 
dressing-rooms ajar, in sight of servants and 
visitors. All.this, however, admits of some 
excuse, as the heat of the weather is in a 
great measure one of the principal causes of 
such indelicate customs. 

“ The greatest familiarity prevails between 
masters and servants. The former often joke 
and laugh with the latter, and talk confi- 
dentially of their affairs and intrigues before 
them; some even play at cards with them: it 
is natural, therefore, to expect no reverence 
nor subordination from domestics who are the 
confidants of all their master’s foibles or 
vices. This renders Neapolitan servants per- 
haps the very worst in the world. They are 
dirty, lazy, and careless; insolent and un- 
faithful. They are in general notoriously dis- 
honest, so as to steal the paltriest things that 
fall in their way. Most of them, especially 
when out of livery, would think it beneath 
them to carry a bundle, or any thing in their 
hands through the streets, and will actually 
refuse to do so, aud employ a porter for the 
prrpose. Gambling, sleeping, and defaming 
their masters, are the pastimes in which they 
spend the greater part of the day, while loi- 
tering in idleness in the ante-rooms. By 
their means, all the secrets of their masters 
and mistresses are made known to the world. 
Still the difficulty of finding better servants, 
and the danger of changing for the worse, 


threatened to be turned out, they answer 
with the greatest impudence that their mas- 
ters will not be the better by the change ; it 
is a general saying amongst them, that they 
can give the law to their masters. Foreigners 
generally provide themselves with servants 
from the North of Italy, who have a better 
reputation for honesty ; most of the custom- 
house porters are also from that part of the 
country. : 

“ A disposition to laziness prevails in the 
inhabitants of Naples, and this is a source 
of vice and indigence : In otia nata Parthenope. 
Work is done in a bad and slovenly manner ; 
the principal object of workmen seems to be 
to cheat their masters, and labour as little as 
they can for their wages. - - - 

** Another source of poverty is the thought- 
lessness with which they contract marriages, 
without having any means ot subsistence. 
The little money the parties can bring toge- 
ther is often barely sufficient to defray the 


the nuptial dinner, and to provide them with 
meet the morrow as well as they can; and it 


must be observed that they have not the re- 
source of parish relief. The women are very 





stairs of the houses and palaces -are filled 


prolific, and give birth to swarms of little 
wretches, who run about the streets half 
starved, half naked, and dirty ; and of whom 
those that escape death marry in their turn as| spices, are more than sufficient to account 
soon as they are of age,—and thus, a mendi-|for the relaxed manners and too free beha- 
cant generation is continually perpetuated. |viour of the sex in general; angels alone 
Mothers carry their little ones in their arms|could remain unaffected by such an atmo- 
from house to house, endeavouring to excite|sphere. Their neighbours and half-country- 
pity and to support themselves by begging. 


A man earning a tari a day, about eight- 

pence English, will think of marrying without 
any scruple. All women, young and old, 

handsome or ugly, maids or widows, think of 
nothing but marriage ; it is the only scope of 
their actions, the goal which they all have in 
view. - - - 

“¢ The men of this country are a stout good 
looking race. As for the women, there is less 
beauty among them than in any other part of 
Italy. One sees but few pleasing counte- 
nances among the young women; the expres- 
sion of their features is in general far from 
agreeable; their looks are too bold and 
daring ; their voices coarse and masculine ; 
and their complexions very sallow. Corpu- 
lence seems to be here an appendage of 
beauty. One of the first observations upon a 
woman is about her being bel/a chiatta. This 
ig also the Moorish idea of beauty, for which 
mothers in Barbary cram their daughters 
with kouskoussu, that they may attract one 
day the notice of their lords. I am almost 
tempted to believe, that in this as well as in 
other instances, one might trace at Naples 
the influence of the vicinity of Africa. The 
scarcity of beauty, and especially of grace in 
most Neapolitan women, may be attributed 
to the joint effects of their gross diet, and 
want of comforts; to the violence of their 
passions; their sedentary life; and to a defi- 
ciency of care and attention to their dress 
and carriage. All these failings are particu- 
larly striking to a foreigner coming from Flo- 
rence, Rome, or Genoa,—those three nurse- 
ries of fine women. The Neapolitans, how- 
ever, find no fault .with.their country women ; 
on the contrary, these always find admirers, 
whether young or old, good looking or plain; 
and in this respect Naples might really be 
called the paradise of women. It is but fair 
to observe, that the heat of the climate and 


make their employers put up with them. If|the volcanic and sulphuric atmosphere of 


Naples, must have their share in spoiling the 
complexion of females ; in giving them that 
sallow hue that they all have ; and in relax- 
ing their fibres, so that a woman may be con- 
sidered old at the age of thirty, while at four- 
teen girls are already full-grown. But, nei- 
ther the climate nor their mode of living can 
take away from them their dark shining eyes; 
their naturally expressive mouths, when not 
distorted by their broad lengthened pronun- 
ciation; and their delicate hands and feet, 
which almost rival those of the Spanish 
beauties, ‘ 

“ The people of this country do not mix in 
general much illusion and spirituality in their 
tender passions. Love is not here— 

A light from Heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With Angels shar’d, by Alla given 
To liit from earth each low desire. 
The Neapolitan Cupid is of a lower cast; he 
is the blind child of nature—the offspring of 


expenses of the marriage ceremony and of|the earth and climate—he is terrestrial, un- 


disguised, and bold. The want of proper 


a straw pallet, after which they are left to| education and of instruction in women; the 


idleness in which they loiter away their time ; 
the indecent scenes they have continually be- 
fore their eyes; the bad example from their 
early youth; and the corrupt morals of the 
men,—all these causes, united to the heat of 
the climate and the common use of wine and 





women, the Sicilian fair, living under the in- 
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fluence of a still hotter climate, and in the 
midst of a nature more luxuriant, are equally 
amorous, but they mix with their passion a 
greater share of feeling and enthusiasm. 
Their national songs are full of pathos and 
tenderness ; their pastorals breathe the fire 
of real affection exalted by a burning ima- 
gination. Little of the kind is to be found 
at Naples. The gallantry of the Sicilians 
rather resembles that of the ancient Athe- 
nians ; the gallantry of the Neapolitans ap- 
pears to be more like that of the Asiatics. 
The Sicilian women are bewitching, dan- 
gerous creatures, susceptible of all the ten- 
derness, the self-devotedness, and the mad- 
ness of love: there is often a romantic ge- 
nerosity in them, which renders them capa- 
ble of the greatest sacrifices for the object 
of their attachment. Absence is the only 
rock against which their constancy is in dan- 
ger of being wrecked ; as it is pithily but 
candidly expressed in the proverb : Lontano 
dagli occhi, lontano dal cuore. 

‘*« Marriages at Naples among the upper 
classes are, as every where else, decided 
by considerations of rank and fortune ; but 
the rest of the population ron into the oppo- 
site extreme. Matches are impradently made 
in consequence of capricious and sudden in- 
clinations, the nuptial vows are soon for- 
gotten, recrimination and disgust follow 
close, and thence to infidelity there is but a 
step. The above remarks on the Neapolitan 
women admit, of course, of numerous excep- 
tions—indeed there are to be met in this 
city many and many families in every rank of 
life, who might be taken for models of moral 
rectitude, the more to be admired on account 
of the temptations to which they stand ex- 
posed ; among the better sort of tradesmen, 
the greatest regularity of habits prevails. 

‘* Apathy and carelessness are prevailing 
features of the Neapolitan character. These 
people only Jive in the present; they drive 


monitor, and whatever they do is marked 
with thoughtlessness and want of foresight. 
If a faneral passes by, although it be that of 
a friend, salute a noi, long life to us, they ex- 
claim, shrugging up their shoulders with un- 
disguised selfishness, - - - 

“* All their desires are concentrated in the 
enjoyment of the moment; carpe diem seems 
to be the universal precept. The same dis- 
position renders them fond of gambling ; that 
exercise, by rousing their dormant energies, 
possesses great charms for them; and the de- 
ceiving hope of making their fortune in one 
night, attracts crowds to the fatal table, 
where they generally complete their ruin. It 
is acommon practice among many people in 
this country to promise any thing to captivate 
the friendship of a person present, without 
giving themselves the trouble of considering 
whether they will be able to perform what 
they have engaged themselves to do; conse- 
quently, little trust is to be put in their words. 
When Vesuvius thunders aloud, or an earth- 
quake threatens them with destruction—when 
fiery streams vomited from the roaring mouth 
of the volcano roll on, carrying devastation 
over the plains below—when the air is dark- 
ened by clouds of smoke and showers of ashes, 
the Neapolitans fall on their knees, fast, do pe- 
nance, and follow the processions barefooted ; 
but as soon as the roar has ceased, the flame 
has disappeared, and the atmosphere has re- 
covered its wonted serenity, they return to 
their usual mode of life, they sink again to 


the tamburrello call them again to the lascivi- 
ous dance of the tarantella. 

“ A want of decorum and good breeding is 
observable in their manners. They are noisy 
and disorderly in their parties, indiscreet in 
their questions and reflections, indelicate and 
vulgar in their language, vain, boastful, and 
exaggerating. - - - 

“ From what I have said, it will appear 
that I look upon Naples as one of the most 
corrupt cities in Europe. It is, however, a 
corruption different from that of other capi- 
tals, such as Paris or London; it is a mixture 
of the rudeness of a people half savage, for 
such is the state of the lower classes, with 
the vices of luxury and civilization fostered 
among the upper ones. It is a sad remark 
that the Neapolitans seem to have copied from 
the various nations that have ‘successively 
ruled over them, rather their bad than their 
good qualities; and this observation is parti- 
cularly applicable to their intercourse with 
the French, their Jate masters. - - - 

**In point of science and literature, the 
Neapolitans, although, generally speaking, 
they are behind the rest of the Italians, 
still can boast of many illustrious names 
among their countrymen. - - - Most of their 
literary characters are unknown beyond 
the limits of their native country ; among those 
whose names are more familiar may be men- 
tioned, Cardano; Bruno; and, in the last 
century, Vico, Genovesi, two great logicians ; 
Giannone, the author of the history of the Two 
Sicilies ; Filangieri, who wrote on the science 
of legislation; Cerlone, the author of several 
comedies ; the famous Galiani; Cavalier Filio- 
marino, and the Padre della Torre, both cele- 
brated naturalists; Mario Pagano; Russo; 
the two well-known physicians Cirillo and 
Cotugno; and many others. The most learned 
class in Naples is that of the lawyers ; among 
whom are to be found many, who, besides a 
deep knowledge of their own profession, have 
also cultivated the muses to advantage, and 
who claim an acquaintance with the literature 
of other nations. The names of Gravina, Ga- 
lanti, Saverio Mattei, and Nicola Valletta, be- 
long to this class. - - - 

‘* The law is the only profession at Naples 
in which a man of abilities may hope to ad- 
vance, and to reach the highest stations. The 
Neapolitan lawyers have in a certain manner 
the best part of the property of the kingdom 
in their hands, as there is hardly perhaps a 
landholder but has two or three causes pend- 
ing before the courts. This is one of the 
greatest evils of this country ; a lawyer and 
a suit are indispensable appendages of pro- 
perty. Some of the principal families have 
suits which have been carried on for a cen- 
tury, and for which a certain sum is yearly 
appropriated, although the business never 
advances, and at last the expenses swallow up 
the whole capital. - - - 

‘“‘ There are at present several literary cha- 
racters in this country whose acquaintance is 
worth cultivating. Among the rest, the 
astronomer Padre Piazzi; a naturalist of the 
name of Lippi; Cuoco, author of I viaggi di 
Platone in Italia, and of an eloquent account 
of the revolution of Naples in 1799; the 
prince of San Giorgio, an antiquary and poet; 
the Marquis Berio, an elegant poet, and well 
acquainted with English literature ; the duke 
of Ventignano, a tragic writer; the Marquis 
Montrone ; the Marquis Canetto; and several 
others. - - - 


china of their royal manufactory, of the cut- 

lery of Campo Basso, the woollen cloths of 
Arpino, their guitars and strings, and their 

carriages, which are certainly the best speci- 

mens of their workmanship. Still, generally 

speaking, the arts are here in their infancy, 

and people who can afford to pay for the re- 
finements of life are obliged to get them from 
France, England, and Germany. The articles 
of furniture made at Naples are clumsy, 
heavy, and unfinished; their doors, window 
frames, and shutters, never close well, and 
admit the air through innumerable interstices, 
so that, on a rainy or chilly day, one is obliged 
to run out of the house to warm oneself. The 
best jewellers, milliners, tailors, and shoe- 
makers, are foreigners ; the best restaurateurs 
are Milanese; the only circulating library is 
kept by a Frenchman; in the same manner 
the architect who has erected the colonnade 
in front of the king's palace, is a native of 
Lombardy ; a German has established a cot- 
ton manufactory at Piedmonte, a small town 
about fifty miles from the capital; and the 
principal merchants and bankers at Naples 
are also strangers ; al{ which is certainly not 
to the credit of the natives. 

“The best specimen of the state of the 
arts and manufactures in this country, is the 
yearly exhibition of the produce of national 
industry, which is open to the public in the 
month of May, in the lower apartments of 
the National Palace de’ Studj. - -- This 
people seem, in general, rather better imita- 
tors than inventors. - - - There was also an 
exhibition of paintings by living artists, among 
which were some good Jandscapes by Cali, 
and some historical pieces and portraits by 
Falciani. - -_- Among the painters resident 
in Naples, must be mentioned Huber, a land- 
scape painter, and a Swiss-hy birth, an artist 
of great genius; and Meyer, who excels in 
his views and costumes of this country, either 
in body colours or a l’acquarella. 

“ From all that Ihave said, it will appear 
that the Neapolitans are possessed of many 
good natural qualities, which either are slum- 
bering in them, of afe~not diréeted towards 
proper and beneficial objects; yet the ele- 
ments exist with which many things might be 
effected: and the mass of the nation, parti- 
cularly in the provinces, is rather below civili- 
zation than advanced to the extreme of cor- 
ruption; their minds are like an unbroken 
soil, which contains all its primitive strength 
and fertility, and which, with the help of a 
skilful labonrer, might bring forth an abun- 
dant and valuable harvest. - - - An able 
and patriotic ministry, enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the sovereign, could effect wonders 
in this country.” 

These copious quotations do justice to 
M. Vieusseux, and upon the whole, we think, 
afford a more distinct idea of Naples and its 
people than could be gathered from the same 
extent of description in any other author 
with whom we are acquainted. 

But he is so interesting in what he says of 
the North of Italy, that we must devote a 
second Paper to his agreeable volumes. 





Redwood. By the author of ‘ A New England 
Tale.’ 3 vols.12mo. J. Miller, London, 
and Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1624. 

America begins to be prolific in Novels. To 

this branch of literature her authors seem 





‘‘ Mechanical arts have made little pro- 





their former level, and the tinkling sounds of 


gress at Naples; although they boast of the 





almost exclusively to devote themselves. In ~ 
history, in philosophy, with the brilliant ex- 
ception of Franklia—himself a host—their la- 
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bours (if they have laboured) have not crossed 
the Atlantic: we have seen but little of their 

oetry, and that little but very indifferent: 

rving has redeemed their character as 
essayists; but it is in Novels chiefly, and of 
late, that they have been more or less interest- 
ing, as they have given the feelings or depicted 
the manners of a nation, certainly England’s 
most attractive neighbour. ‘‘ The Spy,” 
“‘ The Pioneers,” were well-written sketches 
of character and scenery; “ Seventy-six” 


~ 


painted revolutionary scenes with an energy \sobbings of the penitent girl. 
and freshness often worthy of its subject; and (child,’ she said, in a compassionate tone, 


“ The Pilot” we have but lately Mentioned 
in terms of commendation. Redwood is 
another production from beyond the seas; 
it is a simple but pleasing tale, with much of 
nature and beauty. We shall not analyze 
the story; askeletun is but a meagre spe- 
cimen of the human body; and with regard 
to a Novel, a rapid sketch of a few promi- 
nent parts scarcely affords a just idea of the 
whole. We shall therefore take upon our- 
selves to assert that the plot has interest, 
and give the following scene as a specimen 
of the style. We should mention that the 
young man alluded to has just been laid 
out, and prepared for the grave ;—but let the 
scene speak for itself. ; 

“©. - - - He heard the latch of an outer 
door gently raised, (for here fastenings were 
considered a superfluity,) and a young girl 
glided, into the opposite room. Mr. Red- 
wood saw that she passed, observed but not 
molested by his attendant. His attention 
was now thoroughly excited. She lipgered 
for a moment, apparently from irresolution 
or timidity, and then throwing aside a shawl 
in which she had muffled herself, she knelt 
beside the body of the young man, and re- 
moving the covering from his face, she gazed 
intently upon it: the light fell on her own, 
still beautiful, though distorted and almost 
convulsed with the tumult of her feelings. 
After remaining for a few moments motion- 
less, she laid her burning forehead on the 
cold breast of the young man, and sobbed 
passionately. The young lady who had been 
a passive spectator of the poor girl’s invo- 
luntary grief, now advanced to shut the 
door, apparently with the purpose of shelter- 
ing her trom the observation of the stranger, 
but he, perceiving her intention, and unable 
to repress his curiosity, called to entreat her 
to permit it to remain open. The loud sobs 
of the girl awakened tke grandmother of 
the deceased, who, reluctant to separate her- 
self for a moment from the body of her 
grandson, had insisted on performing herself 
the customary duty of watching with the 
dead ; but overcome with her grief and in. 
firmities, she had fallen pelene She recog- 
nised immediately in the afflicted girl, the 
object of her child’s youthful and constant 
affections ; whose girlish coquetries and ca- 
prices had been the first cause of that ‘ in- 
ward disease,” which Deborah had pro- 
nounced the occasion of his death, She ad- 
vanced to her with trembling steps, and 
laying her hand on the girl’s head, and 
stroking back her beautiful hair, ‘ Poor 
silly child,’ she said im a pitiful tone, ‘ you 
have come too late: once his heart would 
have leaped at a word from you, but he does 
not hear you now. He loved you, Anne, 
and for that I cannot help loving you.’ And 
she stooped and kissed the girl, who was 
awed into silence by her unexpected ap- 


changed his mourning into joy, for when 
friend and lover forsook him, then he turned 
to the sure friend. Oh,’ she continued, ‘ he 
was my last earthly hope, the staff of my 
age; he was good, always good, but—’ and 
the tears poured down her pale wrinkled 
face, ‘ but it was his adversities that made 
him wise unto salvation. Sorrow upon sor- 
row, cloud upon cloud, and he from the first 
such a feeling creature.’ Mrs. Allen’s la- 
mentation was interrupted by the hysterical 
‘My poor 


* do not break your heart ; sore mourning is 
it indeed for a wrong done to the dead, but 
it was not you, Anne, that killed him; no, 
that was just the beginning of it; then came 
his parent’s. losses, his father’s death, and 
his mother’s.’” 


Again we repeat our praise of this pleas- 
ing work. 





ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 3 vols. 

CONTINUING our review of this valuable and 
interesting work, we pass now into the reign 
of Henry vii1., upon whose character, and 
upon that of his favourite, Wolsey, these 
letters throw new lights, after all the inves- 
tigations of historians. The following ap- 
pears to us to deserve being copied: , 

“ There is (says Mr. Ellis) nothing in the 
contents of this letter to fix its date with pre- 
cision. It was evidently written at one of 
those times when Henry hoped for a son 
from Catherine of Arragon: and, from the 
address of ‘ My lord Cardinal,’ with which it 
begins, it could not have been written before 
1515: in the summer of which year, says 
Hall, ‘a letter was bronght to the archbishop 
from Rome, certifying him how he was elected 
to be a Cardinal, which incontinent shewed 
the same to the King, disabling himself in 
words, though his entent was otherwise ; and 
so the King did encourage him, and willed 
him to take the order on him, and so called 
him My Lorp Carpinat.’ 

** Queen Catherine was probably pregnant 
at this time with the Princess Mary. And 
here, perhaps, it may not be entirely irrele- 
vant to remark that, though our historians, 
generally speaking, name three children only 
as the issue of Henry and Catherine, yet one 
or two writers speak of more, Mason, in his 
Vindicie Ecclesie Anglican, p. 147. says, 
of Henry, ‘ Katharinam in uxorem anno 1509, 
tertio nonas Junii, palam acciperet. Quid 
multis ? Viginti annos cum illa versatur, TRES 
FILIOS DUASQUE FILIAS ex eadem procreat. 
Quorum tamen nullus diu vixit, si unicam 
Mariam excepero:’ and this is in some de- 
gree corroborated by Cardival Pole, who in 
his Apol. ad Car. v. Cives. p. 162. says, ‘ Li- 
BEROS PLURES ex ea suscepit. Si vero reliqui 
decesserint, at unam reliquit.’ 

“My Lord Cardinall I recommand vnto 


glade to here of your good helthe, whyche I 
pray god may long contynv. So it is that I 


answar by my Secretary. Tow thyyngs ther 


at thys tyme to wrytte to yow myselfe ; the 


soo lothe to repayre to London ward, by 











arance, and her calm tone. ‘A grief, 
have you been to him, Anne; but the Lord 


remeve har as lyttyllas Imay now. My lord 
I wrytt thys vnto [you] nott as a ensuryd 
thyng but as a thyng wherin I have grette 
hoppe and lyklyodes and by cause I do well 
know that thys thyng wvil be comfortabyll to 
yow to understand: therfor I do wrytt itt 
unto yow at thys tyme. No more to yow att 
thys tyme, nisi quod Deus velit inceptum 
opus bene finiri. Wryttyn with the hand off 
your lovyng Prynce MENRY R.” 
Henry’s confidence in Wolsey seems to have 
been unbounded, and the abilities and zeal 
exerted in his service by that distinguished 
minister to have fully merited his utmost fa- 
vour.* But before entering upon the pas- 
sages connected with this aud with the con- 
test for the empire, which finally devolved on 
Charles v., we shall quote a letter illustrative 
of the manners of the age: 
‘¢ Sir Thomas Boleyn to Cardinal Wolsey upon 
the Christening of the Duke of Orleans, after- 
wards King Henry the Second of France. 
June Tth, 1519. 
[‘*In a letter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, dated 
Poissy, April 9th, 1519, he says, he enquired 
of Francis the First when the christening of 
his son should be, who answered ‘ after Eas- 
ter,’ because the child had a disease in his 
eyes: ‘and he sayeth, all his children have, 
shortly after they be borne; sayeng also 
yt was my lady his Mother’s mynd, that the 
chyld shuld bee clene hole of any dyscase 
afore the crystenyng; whos advyse he seyd he 
should folow therein.’ t 

“In a succeeding letter, Sir Thomas Boleyn 
gives ap account of a solempne processicn at 
Court on April 15th, ‘ where wentin the same 
the King, the Lady his Mother, with all the 
lords and ladys of the Court. The cause of 
this procession was, for to honnour the holy 
cordon or coorde that Our Lord was bounde 
to the Pyller with, and many other relyques, 
which wer sent to the Quene here from an 
Abbey in Poytow, and from dyvers other 
places, now when she was last delyuered of 
chyld.”’ $] 

“ Pleasith yt youre Grace to understand 
that the first day of this moneth I wrote my 
last lettres to your Grace ; and on Sonday 





* One of Sir T. More’s letters to Wolsey concludes 
thus :—“ In the reding and advising of all which things, 
his Highnes saied that he perceived well what labor, 
Studie, payn, and travaile your Grace had taken in the 
device and pennyng of so many, so greate things, so 
high well dispached in so brief tyme, whan the onely 
redyng therof held hym above twoo howres. His 
Highnes therfore commaunded me to write un to your 
Grace that, for your labor, travaile, study, paine, and 
diligens he geveth your Grace his moost harty, and not 
more harty than highly well-ceserved thanks.” 

Yet Mr. Ellis observes, in intreducing the series of 
letters fromm Sir Thomas More to Wolsey, of which this 
is one—** From these, as well as from other Letters in 
the present volume, it will be perceived that in one point 
many of our Historians have made a false estimate of 
the character of Henry the Eighth. They have repre- 
sented him, in the earlier portion of his reign, as little 
better than a veluptuary absorbed in the pleasures and 
the splendor of his Court, while the Cardinal really held 
the reins of government. 

* But it will be found that Wolsey only eccrpied the 


yow as hartely as I can, and I amme ryght | first place in the royal favor. Henry saw his talent for 


business, and constantly flattered him with thanks: but 
in every thing governed for himself. Wolsey neither 
framed a bill fur Parliament por a despatch for a foreign 


have resavyd your letters, to the whyche (by | Court, which was not submitted to Henry; and never 
cause they aske long wrytyng) I have made acted even in domestic politics till he had taken the 


leasure of his Sovereign. In a Letter of Sir Thomas 
ore, which is not in the number of those transcribed 


be whyche be so secrete that they cause me | in the present volume, dated at Abingdon, apparently in 


£23, reporting the King’s opinion and directions re- 


wonis that I trust the quene my wyffe be with meget one i pce an cape. Se 


that his Grace had red and reformed the mynut of this 


chylde ; the other is chefe cause why I am| present Lettre, he commanded me to wryte unto your 


Grace on his behalfe that it myght lyke you to take the 


cause aboght thys tyme is partly off her dan- payne to devise a goed round Lettre un to my Lady 


Margaret in your own name.’”” 





gerus tymes and by cause off that I wolde 


+ MS. Cotton. Calig. D. VII. fol.108. + Ib, fol. 110. 
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last past about x. of the clocke at nyght, the 
Kings yong sonne whos title is Henry of 
Seynt Germayn Duke of Orleans, was crys- 
tened, the Duke of Alaunson was the second 
godfather, and the duchesse of Denamours 
the god mother. And bicause York, this 
berar, was there present who can shewe your 
Grace all the maner and order of the crys- 
tenyng I leve to wryte to your Grace of the 
same; saving that according as your Grace 
hath here a fore tyme wryten to me I pre- 
sented to the Quene here in the name of the 
Kings Highnesse the Salt, the Cuppe, and 
Layar of gold, which was very much praysed ; 
and also the Quene and my Lady gave to the 
Kings Highnesse for the same their loving 
and harty thanks. And after all was doon 
the King came to me and sayd he thanked 
the King’s Highnesse of the great honnor 
that he had doon hym in crystenyng of his 
chyld, sayeng that when so ever yt shall for- 
tune the Kings Highnesse to have a Prince 
he shalbe glad to doo for hym in lyke maner, 
and that he is mynded after his said sonne 
shall come to age and be able to.... he pur- 
posyth to send hym to the Kings Grace into 
Englande to doo hym service. . 

“And the hundreth pounde that your 
Grace sent to gyve in reward, is bistowed as 
folowith. First the Noryce, oon hundreth 
crownes ; to iiij. rockers of the yong Dukes 
chamber, ij. hundreth crownes ; to iij. gen- 
tlewomen of the Quenes Pryve Chamber, 
called femmes de Ret..a hundreth and fyfty 
crownes; and at the Offryng xx nobils, 
which amounteth in all to the some of oone 
hundreth pounds sterling and xv. crownes 
over. All which money was paid and dely- 
vered by the hands of York this berar and 
Richmount, which can shewe your Grace well 
inough therof. 

“< Furthermore, as this berar can shewe 
your Grace, there hath been with me at my 
lodging the Kings Porters, the T... and Offi- 
cers of Armys which with importune manner 
asked reward saying that the Duke of Urbyn 
at the crystenyng of the Dolphyn rewarded 
them, and wyth the best answer that I could 
make them nothyng given they went away 
miscontent. Neverthelesse it is... by houora- 
bull folks here that the gyftes to the Quene, 
and the money that is gyven in rewardes was 
sufficiently honorable, and largely inough for 
the Kings honnor. 

“ T have also laid out xj!i xijs in sendyng 
dyvers tymes myn own folks and other that I 
have hired to your Grace in to England, and 
to Calais, with Lettres in post and otherwise, 
the which xj!i xijs and xv. crownes that I 
have layd out now more than hundreth 
poundes that your Grace sent me by York to 
gyve in reward, is owing me. And foras- 
moch as the last money that your Grace sent 
me for a hundreth dayes ended the xxviijt® 
day of May last past I besech your Grace 
both to send me such dyett money as shall 
best please your Grace, and that the said 
xj'' xij* and xv. crownes that is owing me 
may be also delivered to my prest which shall 
attend upon your Grace for yt.” 

Ambassadors are not so easily paid in mo- 
dern times ; but we have little to say to that 
matter, and would rather conclude our notice | 
in this Number by separating from the volume 
before us some of the most curious traits 
which the letters develop of the character of 
Henry vitt, who is told by one of his repre- 
sentatives,* speaking of the Imperial Crown, 
at which he aimed— 





- - - “Oon of the cheffe points in the Elec- 
tion off th’emperor is that he which shal be 
electyd must be off Germanie, subgiet to [the] 
Empire; wheras your Grace is not, nor never 
sithen the Cristen faith the Kings of Englond 
were subgiet to th’empire. But the Crown 
of Enuglond is an Empire off hitselff, mych 
bettyr then now the Empire of Rome: for 
which cause your Grace werithaclose Crown.” 

The following will display a little of the 
interference of this close-crowned King, with 
th closet concerns of his subjects. Sir Thos. 
More writes to Wolsey— 

“ Hit may lyke your good Grace to be 


advertised that the Kings Highnes this|---- 


nyght going to his souper called me to hym 
secretely, and commaunded me to wryte unto 
your Grace that where as hit hath pleased 
our Lord to call to his mercy M". Myrfyn 
late Aldreman of London, his Grace very 
greatly desireth for the speciall favor which 
he bereth toward Sir William Tyler, that the 
same Sir William shold have the widoo of the 
said late Aldreman in mariage. For the 
furtheraunce wherof his Highnes considering 
your Grace’s well approved wisedome and 
dexteritie in th’acheving and bringing to 
good passe his vertuouse and honorable ap- 
petites, commaunded me with diligence to ad- 
vertise your Grace that his Highnes in moost 
hartie wise requyreth your Grace that hit 
may lyke you, at the contemplation of this 
his affectuouse request, by your high wise- 
dome to devise, put in uret, and pursue the 
moost effectnall meanys by which his Grace’s 
desire may in this mater best be brought 
abowt and goodly take effecte ; wherein his 
Highnes saith that your Grace shall do him 
a right speciall pleasure, and bynd the said 
Sir William duryng his life to pray for your 
good Grace. Thus mych hath his Grace in 
this byhalfe céimmanded me to write to 
Yours ; whom both Our Lord long preserve 
in honor and helth together. At Estham- 
stede.” - - - 

--- ‘His Highnes hath also commanded 
me to write un to your Grace that ther is an 
Hospitall in Sowthwarke whereof bis Highnes 
is enformed that the maister is olde, blynd, 
and feble, and albeit that the Hospitall is in 
the gifte of the Bishoppe of Wynchestre, yit 
his Grace is enformed that your Grace may as 
Legate geve the maister in this case a coad- 
jutor, which if your Grace conveniently may, 
than his Highnes very hartely requireth your 
Grace that it may lyke you to appoint for his 
coadjutor his Grace’s chappeleyn Mr Stanley, 
which to desire of your Grace he saith that 
ij. things move hym ; the one that he wold the 
man were provided for, being a gentleman 
borne, and his Grace’s chappeleyn; the tother 
is that his Grace being therby ridde and dis- 
charged of hym, myght, as he shortely wold, 
have a dettre lerned man in his place.” 

The next. is a singular document. Itisa 
joint letter, a.p. 1527, of Queen Catharine 
and Henry, and thus introduced by Mr. Ellis: 

“The mutilated joint-letter now presented to the 
Reailer, is one of the most curious fragments which these 
volumes will preserve. The first part forms a Note from 
the Queen, anxious for the coming of Campegius, stead- 
fast in the hope that her cause would be affirmed, and 
kind and caressing to Wolsey. It is entirely in Catha- 
rine’s hand-writing; but breaks off abruptly; Henry the 
Eighth having consented to her importunity and taken 
up the pen to finish it. 

“Here we have another added to the many proofs al- 
ready known, that, whatever were Henry’s scruples 
really, however blinded by lust, or determined to get rid 
of Catharine, his heart respected her. 

“¢My Lord in my moste humblyst wys that 
my hart can thinke .... me that I am so 








* Dr. Cuthbert Tunstall, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 


“+ fortune, destiny. 


bold to troubyl you with my sympyl.. ....ytt 
to prosed from her that is muche desirus to 
kno ...... I paersave be this berar that you 
do; the wicheI ...... as I am moste bonde 
to pray, for I do know the g...... you have 


taken for me bothe day and nyght....... my 
part but allonly in loveng you uext on to the 
Spine -». creatures leveng and I do not 
dought but the......... shall manefestly 
declaer and aferme my Wryte ....... trust 
you do thynke the same. My Lord I do as- 
SUTE Y.. 2.0.0 from you som neues of the 
Legat, for I do hope and ........shall be 
very good, and I am seur that you deseyre 
. and more and ytt waer possibel as I 
knowe ytt ys not....... In a stedfast hope [ 
make a nend of my lettar....... .- of her 
that is moste bounde to be 

“ Here Queen Catharine’s part ends, the rest is in the 
hand-writing of Henry the Eighth. 

“The wrytter of thys Letter wolde nott 
cease tyil she had....... to sett to my hand, 
desyryng yow thowght it be short tot.... 
.-«» Lensure yowther is nother off us but that 
grettly desiry...... muche more reioyse to 
here that you have scapyd thys plage....... 
the fury theroff to be passyd, specyally with 
them that k........ as I trust yow doo. The 
nott heryng off the Legs arywall...... us 
sumwhat to muse, nott withstandyng we 
trust by your dilyg...... (with the assys- 
tence of all myghty God) shortly to be easyd 
owght ... no more to yow att thys tyme, but 
that I pray God send yow..... and pros- 
peryte as the wryters wolde. By your lovyng 
So........ Frende HENR.. .” 

A letter from William Knight 

- - - “ Divulges a scene between Henry the Eighth 
and his Secretary traly characteristic of that determina- 
tion which marked the whole of the King’s conduct in 
the business of the divorce; and furnishes an instance 
of no common perfidy.” z ee ‘ 

*€ So ytis that Frauncoise Philip, Spagni- 
ard, sewer unto the Quene, hath instantly 
laboured for licence to go into Spaigne, pre- 
tendyng cawse and colour of his goyng to 
be forasmoche as he saiyth he wolde viset his 
modre which ‘is veari sore syk. The Quene 
hath bothe refused to assent unto his goyng, 
and allso laboured unto the Kings Highnesse 
to empeshe the same. The Kyngs Highnesse 
knowyng grete colusion and dissymulacion 
betwene theym, doyth allso dissymule, fay- 
nyng that Philip his desyre ys made upon 
good grownde and consideracion, and easyli 
hath persuaded the Quene to be content with 
his goyng; and bicawse it was thowzt daun- 
gerous for hym to passe throwz Fraunce, or 
at this season by the Seeys, the Kyng hath 
sayde that in case Philip be taken by enny- 
myse his Highnesse will redempe him and pay 
his rawnesome. And this policie the Kyng 
useth to bring Philip in more ferme confi- 
dence. But his pleasure ys, and allso he de- 
sireth and prayeth your Grace to use suche 
policie as notwithstondyng any salve conduct 
that the saide Philip shall obteigne, other by 
your Graces meanes or any other, of the 
Frensh King, he may be let, empeshed, and 
deteigned in sum quarter of Fraunce ; so that 
it be not in any wise knowen that the saide 
lett, arrest, or deprehension shulde cum bi 
the King, by your Grace, or any of the Kings 
subjectes. The King’s Highnesse doith per- 
ceyve that the Quene 1s thoonly cawse of 
this manny’s goyng into Spaigne, as he that 
is and hath bene allways prive unto the 
Queene his affaires and secretes. And whereas 
the saide Philip hath his passeport delivered, 
signed, and sealed, and hath shewed unto the 








Kyng that he entendyth to passe by Calays 
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and by your Grace, and peraventure not 
havyng trust and confidence in any salve con- 
duct to be grawnted in Fraunce doith but 
dyssimule, entendyng to passe with the first 


that will contynue the passage by See. His 
Grace hertili desyreth yow in this case to ad- 
vertise my Lorde of Worcettur, requyryng 
hym by all maayer of waiys to herkyn, espie, 
serche, [and] enquyre to what personages in 
themperor’s Courte Philip shall frequent and 
reasorte, and what he doyth and what he en- 
tendyth there. . The Holigoste preserve your 
Grace.” - - - ; 

“ Besides his literary talents, Henry the 
Eighth was skilled in Masic, and as will be seen 
in the following Letter, piqued himself upon 
possessing a competent knowledge of Medi- 
cine, 

“* Thereader will probably smile to learn 
that a Volume,of Henry the Eighth’s own 
time is still preserved, containing a large 
Collection of Recipes for plaisters, spasma- 
draps, ointments, waters, lotions, decoctions, 
and poultices, made by the King himself and 
his physicians. It begins with ‘the King’s 
Majesty’s own Plastre.’ -Indeed all his Ma- 
jesty’s plaisters precede those of his Medical 
Attendants. 

** The ingredients of these Recipes, though 
in different proportions, are much the same 
in kind. They consist of the roots, bunds, 
and leaves of different plants ; raisins with- 
out 3 li 1; qui ad; vinegar ; 
rose-water ; long garden-worms; malmesey 
and white wines; bole-armoniac; lytherge 
of gold and silver; scrapings of ivory ; pearls 

owdered fine; red lead; and red. coral; 
oneysuckle water; the suet of hens; and 
the fat from the thigh-bone of a calf.’’ 

The letter we need not give; especially as 
our limits now force us to break off till next 
Saturday. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. , 

Salmagundi* is a collection of Mr. W. Ir- 
ving’s early essays in the American papers. 
The best of these have been improved and 
incorporated with later publications ; but still 
many persons may like to peruse the first 
efforts of a man of the author’s talents. 

Goethe Meister’s Apprenticeship + is, says the 
preface, the most extraordinary work ever 
produced,—super-super-admirable. We are 
conteut to believe the translator, our own 
tastes, not being sufficiently Germanized to 
relish what appears to us to be a series of in- 
genious criticisms miserably misplaced. That 
there is a great knowledge of men and things 
displayed, cannot be questioned ; but itis a 
wretched tale of perverted mysticism and un- 
principled obscenity to which it is attached. 
The original is,excellently translated. 

The last period .also applies to the Devil's 
Eilzir,} another German affair of diablerie, 
in which.a demon obtains power over a human 
soul, and the individual acts accordingly a 
very inconsistent part, We have never liked 
one story of this class from this source; but 
we recommend these volumes to those who 
do. The same parties will relish 

The Outcasts,§ translated from the German 
by George Soane, in which, modelled on our 

resent style of historic novel writing, the 

ness de la Motte Fouque has founded 
an interesting tale,—the history of the Duchess 


romantic enough to be made the theme of an 
eld English ballad, the period so fall of ex- 
citement, were certainly admirable materials 
for a romance writer; and the Baroness has 
not wasted them. The fate of Lady Jane 
Grey is one of the most prominent events, 
and thongh perhaps a little Germanized, the 
scenes in which she is introduced are the most 
pathetic in.the book. Shakespeare is quoted : 

- - - © Impute it not a crime 

To me or my swift passage, that I slide ! 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap.” 
But we do not like this method of procedure ; 
we do not like to see those whose images 
were of beanty and youth, grow: old betore 
our eyes ; we are contented with the history 
of the persons themselves, and have no desire 
to go on to that of the third or fourth genera- 
tion: in truth, it destroys the illusion to find 
the lover and mistress of one volume the 
grandfather and grandmother of the next. 
Peregrine, the hero, is an extravagantly- 
drawn German character ; none of the others 
possess the least attraction: in. short, the 
greater part of the second history is de trop. 
One more objection, viz. that too many cha- 
racters, who have no influence on the action, 
are introduced, and we have done with fault- 
finding, and repeat the opinion, that the Out- 
casts is an interesting and clever tale ; and it 
would be unjust not to add that Mr. Soane 
has done it ample justice. 

The Beauties of Modern Literature* in Verse 
and Prose, it would be hard if we did not 
agree with the editor in thinkigg beauties ; 
for‘some of them ‘are from our own stores, 
and the rest chiefly from the manufactories 
of our periodical brethren. Nevertheless it 
must be confessed that there is very little 
either of the sublime or beautiful in many of 
these pieces. But it is also true that the ag- 
gregate does credit to the modern press, and 
that the volume is one of very miscellaneous 
entertainment. A preliminary Essay and An- 
notations show that Mr. M‘Dermot has paid 
as much attention to his subject as it merited ; 
and upon the whole (dissenting from. sundry 
ofhis opinions,) we must say that his Recueil 
is an agreeable lounging book. 

Venice under the Yoke of Franceand Austria, + 
by a Lady of Rank, (a Countess Solari, we 
believe,) is a gossiping, partial, entertaining 
book. Read as a history, it is worth little ; 
read as an anecdotical and pass-time composi- 
tion, it is very amusing. Plenty of scandal and 
curious views of Italian manners season the 
Olla; and though such dishes may not be 
wholesome or nutritive, they are to many 
palates titillating and relishing. 

Arthur Seymour. This Novel has some pre- 
tensions to originality. With many faults, it 
possesses some humour and liveliness of 
remark, and may therefore please a good- 
natured reader. 

Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopeia.,— 
The favourable reception which this work has 
already met with from the public is a suffi- 
cient proof of the estimation in which it is 
held. The title of “‘ A Supplement to the Phar- 
macopeia” conveys but a very imperfect idea 
of the nature of its contents : net only does 


of Suffolk and her second husband, Sir Richard | it contain the drugs and compounds used b 
Bertie. Their perils and hardships when, to| practitioners of medicine, but also those which 
avoid the Protestant persecution that raged | are sold by chemists, druggists, and herbalists, 
during Mary’s reign, they fled beyond sea, | for other purposes ; whilst the present edition 


» enriched with a very large collection of the 
approved receipts in perfumery, and also of 
| medicines used for horses and other animals, 
ogee is indeed scarcely a formula which is 
‘or ever has been used in the animal or do- 
|mestic economy, but finds a place in this 
volume. 

Plumbe on Diseases of the Skin.t—Until of 
late years the subject of cutaneous diseases 
had been but little systematized, the treat- 
ment of them having been too frequently 
monopolized by the empirical and the ignorant, 
Since the time of Willan and Bateman, how- 
ever, and in consequence of their labours, 
the subject has received more attention and 
assumed amore scientificbearing. Mr. Plumbe 
has employed a classification different from 
that of the above-mentioned authors, and per- 
haps one somewhat less satisfactory,—a mat- 
ter, however, of but little signification when 
compared with the historic mode of treat- 
ment, &c. of the different varieties. This 
part of the subject is well handled, and con- 
tains many sensible and pertinent observa- 
tions, which will be read with interest by the 
practitioner. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, July 30, 1824. 

YEsTERDAY the French Academy elected 
its two new members, but instead of being a 
literary, it was rather a political contest. The 
Archbishop of Paris and M. Seumet were 
started by the Royalists, and MM. Casimir 
Delavigne and Lebrun by the Liberaux. The 
Archbishop has not published any work ; Le- 
brun is the author of an. obnoxious dithyrambe 
on Buonaparte dead.. His rival addressed Na- 
poleon living and enthroned. Various epigrams 
and ballads are circulated by the unsuccessful 

arty. 

‘ For some days past the public curiosity has 
been excited by the exhibition of an enormous 
petrification, found in the forest of Fontaine- 
blean. The forms are perfect, both of the 
horse and the rider, but especially of the lat- 
ter. The qaturalists discuss this specimen 
a Venvie. 

Lord Byron is still the rage here. L’Avocat, 
the bookseller, has a large bust, executed by 
Flatters the sculptor, placed in his shop. 
Would any London bookseller have courage 
enough to place the bust of any French poet 
in his warehouse?" Galignani is also pub- 
lishing, in French and English, the suppressed 
Correspondence of the deceased Lord: a 
superb portrait, engraved in your metropolis, 
is to adorn the first volume. Great expecta- 
tions are awakened ; whether the Corres- 
pondence will satisfy the public is to be seen. 

In a few days we are to have Les Ermites 
en Liberté. They will torm the suite of the 
Ermites en Prison. 

The house in which Corneille lived and 
died has been positively determined lately, 
in the Rue d’Argenteuil. The proprietor has 
placed two tablettes in black marble, one on 
the front of the house, and the other at the 





* Lvol. post 8vo. Tegg. 
+ Edinburgh. 3 vols. Oliver & Boyd. 


+ Edinburgh. 2vols. Blackwood. 


* By M. M‘Dermot. 8vo. Sherwood, Jones, & Co, 
t 2vols.8vo. Whittakers. 
¢ 2vols. Longman & Co. 





¢ 2 vols. G,. & W, B. Whittaker. 





2 Sd Edit. 8vo, pp. 546. Underwoods. 





* What rubbish these French Correspondents of ours 
write! Would any London bookseller hesitate a mo- 
ment to clap up a dozen, if it attracted attention and 
brought customers ?—Ed. 
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bottom of the Court. The inscriptions state, 
that le Grand Corneille died in that house on 
the Ist of October 1684, and that the inscrip- 
tions have been made in 1824—that is, after 
a lapse of 140 years. A Bust of Corneille is 
placed over the inscription in the court; and 
in acrown placed over the head is written 
Le Cid. 1636. 

The Odeon gave yesterday a new comedy, 
The Oxford Scholar. This piece is a post- 
humous work of M. Waffland; and though 
it has been mutilated by the Censure, was 
well received. The plot is light, but the de- 
tails are amusing, and the style original. 





PoPE’s NOTES—( Concluded.) 
Tue next letter to which my attention was 
attracted is from Lord Peterborough, a 
man to whom the admirers of Swift and Pope 
must have been frequently introduced, It 
was written about 1722. 
© To Mr. Pope. 

“ Sir,—If I can make a party with L¢ Bo- 
lingbroke and L¢ Harcourt to dine att Par- 
son’s Green, you will give me leave to send 
my coach for you. Pray doe me the favour to 
send me the length and depth of the marble 
field, You may have itt measured by moon- 
light by a ten-foot rod ; or any body used to 
grounds will make a neare guesse by passing 
itt over.—Your most humble and affectionate 
Servant, PETERBORROW,” 

The marble field was, I believe, a part of 
the Twickenham estate which his Lordship 
intended to purchase of Pope, for the pur- 
pose of building a country house there ; but 
I never heard that the plan was carried into 
execation. At the back of the above are these 
lines—Odyssey 5, line 517: 

not alike they 

Alike those leaves, but [one with berries} smil’d 

With sister fruits ; one fertile, one was 

(A’fraitiul olive this, and that a} wild. 1 
With every deference to Pope’s judgment, 1} 

refer the original couplet. The next two 

ines are altered much for the better : 

Nor here the sun’s meridian rays had power, 
[Beneath this covert wind nor {here the] sun), 


nor 
Nor wind sharp piercing, [or] the rushing shower. 

It was Pope’s custom to keep copies of his 
letters, not only as a precaution which most 
men of business take, that they may remem- 
ber their contents, but {rom the fear lest those 
writings, in which he tried to make himself 
look so amiable, should be lost, and with them 
the admiration of posterity. The manner in 
which he procured the publication of some of 
them during his own life, and the solicitude 
which he expresses, in a letter to Mrs. White- 
way, tv obtain such as were in the. Dean's 
possession, are proofs sufficiently weighty to 
protect me from the obloquy of accusing him 
unjastly. This, then, is one of the many let- 
ters whose duplicates he has preserved in 
the copy of his Homer. I fancy he would 
have been mortified had he known that they 
were about to remain so long neglected, and 
that I, while selecting this, should leave so 
many to linger still in obscurity. It was 
written near September 1724. 
“© To Mr. Lintot. 

“ Sir,—Pray send Mr. Broom the sheets 
of all the notes from the first that are printed, 
that he may avoid the repetitions, &c.; but 
I would not have y* poetry sent, knowing 
y° consequence of its being shewn about to 
ev'ry body before it’s published, which I will 
not have done, nor (I suppose) would you. 


The next is from the Earl of Oxford, son| and wished to see you soon. Mrs. Fortescne 
of the celebrated Robert Harley, made Earl| could not have come with me, but intends the 
of Oxford by Queen Anne. All those parts | latter end of next week to see you at Twick- 
which I insert in brackets are blotted out by|enham. I have seen our friend Dean Berke- 
Pope, and in one place it is quite illegible ; | ley, who was very solicitous about your health 
therefore a blank occurs in the middle of the | and welfare ; he is now so full of his Bermu- 
letter. das project, that he hath printed his proposal, 


(“ Aug. 30,1725.) |and hath been with the Bishop of London 
(“*Queen-street. ] 


“ Sir,—I write this to enquire how you do. 
I am just going into my coach for Oxford, | 
and thence I believe I shall go further as far | 
as (Herefordshire.] [ ] tells me I have | 
got such a habit of rambling, that she sup-| 
poses I shall be like Teague, never stand still. 
She told me of your kind design of coming to 
Wimpole. L hope I shall return soon enough 
to have that pleasure before winter comes on, 
I had a letter * lately trom — Swift.] He 
complains of his being very deaf, which makes 
him retire from company ; he is else well. [I 
hope Mrs. Pope is well.] Please to make my 
compliments to her.—I am, ever, Sir, your 
most humble Servant, [Oxrorp.] 
[‘* If you direct your letter to me in Queen- | 

street, it will come to me wherever I shall | 
be, and it will be a pleasure to me to hear 
from you.” } 
The only alterations in the first twenty 
lines of 17 Odyssey are in 5th and 12th. 

Fair on 

({ Beneath] his feet the polish’d sandals shine. 
And 

bounty let him there 
(Let him] by publick [charity] be fed. 
Of all the wits in the “ silver age,” there 

was not one who had more merit both in 





favourite of them all, and was always re- 
garded by Addison and Pope, Switt and 
Steele, with equal respect. The complaint 
under which he laboured was an imposthume 
in the bowéls. There is a letter from him to 
Swift on his recovery, wherein he makes him- 
selfmerry with the ignorance of some who 
said he was*‘‘ lying in of an imposter.” This is 
from Gay to Pope, and alludes to this affair : 
“Dr Sir,—I can neglect no opportunity 
that can give you satisfaction or pleasure. [ 
this instant came from Dr. Arbuthnot, and 
IT hope found him relieved from «ll danger of 
his distemper; about an hour or two ago he 
-- teres and is quite free from pain. He 
is weakand yery much reduced ; but Amiers,+ 
whom I found with him, thinks him ont of 
danger. I shail dine at Petersum on Sunday, 
and intend to see Mrs. Howard. Trom Pe- 
tersum we set out for Wiltshire on Monday. 
Pray give my service to Mrs, Pope and 
Mrs. Blount.—I am, dear Sir, y™ most affec- 

tionately, J. G.” 

* Thursday, 10 at night.” 
the pensive Queen 
He ceas’d, nor made [Penelope] reply, 
drooped her 
But (hung the] head, and drew a secret sigh. 

Od. 19. 1. 179. 
The following, which bears no signature 
and no date, was written by Gay in 1725:— 

** To Mr. Pope. 

Saturday night. 
“¢ Dear Sir,—I really intended to have been 
with you to-day, but having been disap- 
pointed yesterday of meeting Mr. Selwyn, 
and going to the Exchequer about my salary 
to-day, and Mrs. Howard’s to meet him, made 
it too late; so that I made a visit this morn- 
ing to Mr. Congreve, where T found Lord 
Cobhani. They both enquired kindly for you, 





* This letter isin Swift’s Correspondence. The date 
of this will lead any one to it. 





“Tam alwaysy™, A. Pops.” 


+ We are uncertain as to this name.—Ed. 


head and heart than Arbuthnot. He was the | 


| about it. Mrs. Howard desired me to tell you 


| that she hath had a present. Beech [ 


w* this year hath been particularly good ; 
when ’tis wanted, she would have you send 
toher. I writ to you yesterday, and am in 
hopes Mrs. Pope will soon be well, that you 
may be able to come to town for a day or so 
about your business. I really am this even- 
ing so very much out of order with the cho- 
lick, but I hope a night’s rest will relieve me. 
| I wish Mrs. Pope and you all health and hap- 
|piness. Pray give my service to her.” 


Dr. Berkley, then Dean of Derry, and after- 
| wards Bishop of Cloyne, had conceived one 
|of the most noble schemes that ever entered 
the human mind. He undertook to give up hi: 
own lucrative situation in the Church, and go 
to the Somer Isles, and preside over a college, 
which he proposed should be founded there, 
for the instruction of the natives in the Chris- 
tian religion, and other branches of educa- 
tion. George 1. publicly declared his appro- 
bation of it; and a bill was brought into the 
lower House concerning it. It passed the 
Lords, and received the Royal assent: 10,0001. 
was the sum it awarded, for the foundation 
of the establishment, purchasing lands, &c. 
Every thing seemed to prosper it; large pri- 
vate contributions we:e given; the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Carteret, and many other dis- 
tinguished nobles, patronised it; and the in- 
ventor of it poured forth his predictions in 
the most sanguine manner :— 

There shall be sung another golden age, 
The use of empire and of arts, 

The good and great aspirimg epick rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay,— 

By future poets shall be sung. 

But all this “ fair visionary good” was 
blighted: the Minister applied the money to 
other purposes; and when Bishop Gibson 
asked Sir Robt. Walpole how Berkley should 
act, he said, “ If you ask me as Minister, I 
must say that the 10,000/. shall be | er as 
soon as possible; but if you ask my advice as 
Dr. B.’s friend, I say, let him come home 
directly, and give up all his present views.” 
This was told to Berkley, and he returned 
from Rhode Island, after having dedicated 
seven years of his life to an excellent scheme, 
which had every reasonable prospect of suc- 
ceeding, and which was at last ruined by the 
shameful improvidence of one man. After he 
returned, he was created Bishop of Cloyne, 
and ended his ]ife in doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, Among other exertions of his piety, 
he boldly attacked Dr. Halley*, whose subtle 
sophistry has been the destruction of many 
an unfortunate unbeliever. He died on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 14, 1753, while hearing a 
sermon of Dr. Sherlock’s in his own parlour. 





* When Garth was on his deathbed, Addison went to 
talk to him upon the importance of religious reflection 
at such a critical moment. “ Surely, Addison (said he) 
you do not believe these trifles, and would not have me 
do so; since my friend Dr. Halley has proved to me by 
demonstration that the Christian religion is false.” Yet 
Garth was loved by every one, and took delight in doing 
good. I have many letters of his in my possession, all 
of which request some favour for the poor or the uafor- 





tunate, 
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These, Sir, are all the letters which I thought 
worthy of preservation; and if by making 
them public I have extended the fame of a 
good man, or held up virtue for imitation, I 
shall consider it one of the best actions of 
my life. 


x 


ABTS AND SCiIZINCES. 
POLAR SEAS, 


Tue theory that there are open seas round 
both the Earth’s Poles, has received strong 
corroboration within the last few months. 
We have now on our table a letter from a 
Navat Officer at Drontheim, who notices the 
fact that Capt. Sabine had good weather, 
and reached 80° 81’ north latitude without 
obstruction from the ice, sq that the Expe- 
dition might easily have proceeded farther 
had its object so required. And we have also 
had the pleasure to meet recently with a 
British Officer, who, with two vessels under his 
command, last season, penetrated to 74° 25/ 
south latitude in the Antarctic circle, which 
is above three degrees beyond Cook’s utmost 
limit. Here he found the sea perfectly clear 
of ice, and might have prosecuted his voyage 
towards the Pole, if other considerations had 
permitted. There was no field ice in sight 
towards the South; and the water was in- 
habited by many finned and humpbacked 
whales., The longitude was between the 
South Shetland Islands, lately discovered, 
and Sandwich land: this proves the former 
to be an archipelago (as was supposed), and 
not acontinent. The vovage is remarkable 
as being the utmost South upon record, and 
we hope to be favoured with other particulars 
of it. At present we have only te add, that 
the variations of the ncedle -were extraor- 
dinary, and the more important as they could 
not readily be explained by the philosophical 
principles at present maintained on the sub- 
ject. “ 








NEW PNEUMATIC OR VACUUM ENGINE. 
In our last Namber we briefly alluded to 
this machine, which, though not an entirely 
new invention,* has now come to be applied 
in such a manner as fairly to promise to rival 
steam in its importance. Patents have, we 
believe, been taken out both in England and 
Scotland ; and the following is the ‘* Descrip- 
tive Outline of THAT, for raising Water, im- 
pelling Machinery, &c. Sc. invented by Mr, 
Samuel Brown, of Printing-house-square, Lon- 
don, with an enumeration of some of the advan- 
tages to be derived from its application.” 
‘This invention (as described in the spe- 
cification of the patent) consists of a combi- 
nation, which is thus formed:—Inflammable 
gas is introduced along a pipe into an open 
cylinder or vessel, whilst a flame, placed on 
the outside of and near the cylinder, is con- 
stantly kept burning, and at the proper times 
comes in contact with, and ignites, the sas 
therein; the cylinder is then closed air-tight, 
and the flame prevented from entering it. 
The gas continues to flow into the cylinder 
for a short space of time, and then is stopped 
off; during that time, it acts, by its combus- 








* Dr. Brewster, in his Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
noticing this Machine uuder the appellation of “ Ex- 
plosive Engine,” adds, “ Our readers will no doubt be 
reminded by this brief notice, of the ingenious invention 
of the Rev. Mr, Cecil, by which the power is obtained 
by taking advantage of the vacuum created by the ex- 
plosion of a mixture of hydrogen and common air. Mr, 
Cecil suggested in his paper that the expansive force 
of the explosion might also be employed; but his ma- 
chine was not founded on this principle.” 








tion, upon the air within the cylinder, and at 
the same time a part of the rarified air escapes 
through one or more valves, and thus a va- 
cuum is effected; the vessel or cylinder being 
kept cool by water. On the same principle, 
the vacuum may be effected in one, two, or 
more cylinders or vessels. 

‘* A vacuum being effected by the above 
combination, it will by its application to ma- 
chinery, produce powers in several ways; 
and, in the specification, the Inventor de- 
scribes some of the different kinds of ma- 
chinery by which water may be raised from a 
pond, river, &c.; an overshot water-wheel 
turned; and pistons worked which give a 
rotatory motion to a fly-wheel. 

‘¢ The ways being therefore explained, in 
which, by the pressure of the air, the va- 
cuum produced (and continued) is applied to 
useful purposes, Mr. Brown claims to be the 
Inventor of the combination above described 
for effecting a vacuum, however much it may 
be varied by the mechanical means with which 
it may be used, and also the inventor of ap- 
plying a vacuum produced by the combustion 
of inflammable gas, to raising water, and to 
the production of motion in machinery by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

“ The advantages to be derived from this 
engine are, 

“Istly, The quantity of gas consumed 
being very small, the expense of working 
the engine is moderate.—In its appiication 
on land the saving will be extremely great, 
the cost of coal gas (deducting the value of 
the coke) being inconsiderable. The expense 
of working a marine engine will certainly be 
greater, as the gas used for that purpose 
must be extracted from oil, pitch, tar, or 
some other substance equally portable, yet 
even in this case, it will not equal the cost of 
the fuel required to propel a steam-boat; 
and, as a few butts of oil will be sufficient for 
a long voyage, vessels of the largest tonnage 
may be propelled to the most distant parts of 
the world. 

‘<2dly, The engine is light and portable 
in its construction, the average weight being 
less than one fifth the weight of a steam-en- 
gine (and boiler) of the same power; it also 
occupies a much smaller space, and does net 
require the erection of so strong a building, 
nor is a lofty chimney requisite. In vessels, 
the saving of tonnage will be highly advan- 
tageous, both in the smaller comparative 
weight and size of the engine, and in the very 
reduced space required tor fuel. 

“ 3dly, This engine is entirely free from 
danger. . No boiler being used, explosion can- 
not take place, and, as the quantity of gas 
consumed is so small (being only about a 
hundredth part of the cubical contents of the 
cyliunder,) and the only pressure that of the 
atmosphere, it is impossible that the cylinder 
can burst, or the accidents incidental to 
steam-boats occur. 

“* The power of the engine (being derived 
from the atmospheric pressure of niné pounds 
and upwards to the square inch) may be in- 
creased, with the dimensions of the cylin- 
ders, to any extent, and always ascertained 
by the application of a mercurial gauge. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to allude to the 
weil known fact, that, after deducting the 
friction arising from the use of the air and 
cold water pumps, &c. &c., the general avail- 
able power of the condensing steam-engine is 
from seven to eight pounds per square inch, 

“The cost of the machine will be mode- 
rate, particularly as constructed for raising 








water ; it is therefore peculiarly adapted for 
draining fens, &c., or supplying reservoirs ; 
the expense of wear and tear will also be con- 
siderably less than that of the steam-engine, 
and, when occasionally out of order, it may 
be repaired at a trifling cost, and with but 
little delay. 

“‘ The simplicity of the construction of this 
vacuum-engine (which has been approved by 
several eminent scientific men) and the cer- 
tainty of its principle, combined with the ad- 
vantages above enumerated, will, it is pre- 
sumed, render it eminently valuable to the 
public.” 





MEDICAL REPORT. 
- = - - Near the cool cascade 

Reclin’d, or saunt’ring in the lofty grove, 

No needless, slight occasion should engage 

To pantand sweat beneath the fiery noon.—Armstrong. 
From the member of the legislative body, 
down to the blind beggar, who at this mo- 
ment, beneath. the window of our study, is 
tapping the pavement with his extended staff, 
and keeping on the stretch the string of the 
impatient dog who guides his steps, consis- 
tency is an essential requisite. It is the rud- 
der which guides the human vessel through 
all the shoals and narrows of the voyage of 
life, the colours under which it sails, and the 
loss of which fastens on it a piratical charac- 
ter, equally calculated to engender suspicion 
and to excite alarm. A conviction of this 
truth, and respect for the virtue which it in- 
culcates, prevent us from muttering a mur- 
mur against the tropical weather into which 
we have been so unexpectedly hurried since 
our last Report. An Englishman, living at 
home, should be, like well-annealed glass, ca- 
pable of withstanding every alternation of 
heat and cold ; but even with this to temper 
us for the change, we cannot avoid occa- 
sionally sighing for that liberty of action, 
which, however it may be despised by those 
happily independent beings who possess it, 
we consider an inestimable blessing; inas- 
much asit would, in this scorching weather, 
permit us to follow the precepts of our motto, 
and to limit the exercise of our locomotive 
faculties, to brnsh away the dews of balmy 
morn, and court their soft descentin shadowy 
even. Butas this is the lot of few, and as 
the majority of the community is destined, 
like ourselves, “to pant and sweat beneath 
the fiery noon,” we must contentedly gird up 
our loins for our labour ; and, instead of re- 
pining at the sallow tint which the sultry 
wrath ofan ardent sun has spread over almost 
every human countenance around us, sit 
down quietly to chronicle the diseases it bas 
caused, with that fidelity which is our cha- 
racteristic,and to whichindeed we are pledged. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the 
diseases of the last month have been chiefly 
of that description which is termed bilious ; 
nor need we wonder that, in tropical weather, 
we have Indian maladies. Let us take a 


|general view of the prevailing complaints; 


for although our notices are not intended to 
teach.our readers to cure themselves, yet, by 
making them familiar with the causes and the 
symptoms of disease, they may enable them 
to ward off the evils, to mitigate their attacks 
as far as can be effected by good nursing and 
management ; and thence, to look with more 
satisfaction to the recipes of the cook than 
the prescriptions of the physician: for who 
would not rather swallow a morsel ef steak 
done by the rules of Kitchener, than the best 
bolus ever conceived by Halford, or com- 
pounded by Garden. 
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It is a common remark, that no diseases 
are so obvious as bilious attacks ; but as we 
write for every description of readers, we 
must preface our remarks on these diseases 
bv mentioning, for the information of those 
who know nothing of bile except as connected 
with disease, that that substance, in its or- 
dinary state, is the natural secretion or pro- 
duction of the liver, the largest gland of the 
body ; and that its presence in the bowels is 
requisite for assisting in the conversion of the 
food into chyle, or that substance which is 
the pabulum of the biood, and consequently 
the basis of the whole complicated structure 
of the animal machine. When the bile is not 
separated from the blood, or when its flow 
into the intestines is obstructed, health suf- 
fers; this is also the consequence of its su- 
perabundant formation, or ofany considerable 
change inits properties ; and these variations 
in quantity and of quality produce the dis- 
eases about to be considered. Besides acting 
an essential part in the process of chylifica- 
tion, as a learned Asculapian would express 
himse}f, the bile is also, with much probability, 
supposed to promote that vermicular move- 
ment of the bowels which carries forward 
their contents, and enables them to throw out 
of the body such portions of the food as are 
inconvertible to nutriment and are useless. 
Whatever, therefore, augments the quantity 
and acrimony of the bile, increases the intes- 
tinal movement ; and that action, when car- | 
ried beyond a certain point, constitutes the | 
class of diseases termed diarrhaas, one spe- 
cies of which, from its being the effect of su- 
perabundant bile, is termed bilious. 

In cold and humid springs and summers, 








| 





such as this year has displayed, the body be- | 


comes more susceptible of impressions, and 
thence any sudden great elevation of the 
temperature of the atmosphere hurries the 
general circulation of the blood, and produces 
such an augmented action of the liver as to 
cause it to secrete a greaterquantity of bile 
than the purposes of the habit require. Owing 
to the rapidity also with which it is secreted, 
the bile is more acrimonious than usual; and 
thus, fromthe changes in the bile which hot wea- 
ther produces, bilious looseness, or diarrhoea, re- 
sults. Such was the state of the atmosphere 
fourteen days ago; and this disease then began 
to prevail. {tis the simplest of all bilious com- 
plaints, and in its mild form, when the habit 
is not predisposed to fever, frequently effects 
its own cute. In some cases, however, the 
bile is so acrimonious that it causes violent 
gtipings, and keeps up a constant desire to 
discharge the faces, without the power of fully 
effecting it,—in this respect resembling dys- 
entery. Nothing is more apt to induce bilious 
looseness than violent exercise under the rays 
ofa powerful noon-day sun; the indulgence 
in fat and greasy articles of food, such as 
buttered toast, for example ; and the intem- 
perate use of malt liquors, spirits, or wine, in 
hot weather. Some instances have lately oc- 
curred in young boys, in which it was accom- 
panied by the summerRose-ras,* an eruption 
closely resembling measles, a disease of the 
skin which, in general, occurs from drinking 
cold liquids after violent exercise. In the 
treatment of bilious looseness, the object is 
first to allay the preternatural action of the 
bowels, both by lessening their irritability, 
and also by obtunding the acrimony of the 
bile they contain, and then to remove the 
superabundant bile, while we correct and 
moderate the morbid action of the liver. The 





* The Roseola astiva of medical authors. 
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first of these indications (for in assuming the 
right of prescribing we must use the language 
of the Mystery,) is to be accomplished by 
diluting copiously with barley-water, gruel, 
whey, or any other demulcent fiuid, slightly 
acidulated with Raspberry or Barberry vine- 
gar, and with the addition of moderate doses 
of paregoric; the second, by the administra- 
tion of calomel; and afterwards, if the flux 
prove obstinate, by a course of the Cusparia- 
bark, taken in the form of infusion, and com- 
bined with Cinnamon-water, diluted Sulphuric 
acid, and Paregoric. Although the prescribing 
these remedies with advantage, and the ap- 
portioning the doses, require the judgment of 
an experienced practitioner, yet every one 
should know that bilions looseness may be 
cured, in the commencement, by simple dilu- 
tion and abstinence ; while it is increased by 
taking Tincture of Rhubarb and other spiri- 
tuous tinctures and astringents, which are too 
frequently resorted to for relief in this com- 
plaint. 

Bilious cholera,* which has also shown itself 
in the last month, differs from the diarrhea 
which we have just noticed, in being attended 
with frequent vomiting as well as purging, 
and is a much more tormidable disease. Hap- 
pily, however, in this country the complaint 
is a mere shadow of itself as it appears in 
tropical climates, and as it has lately oc- 
curred on the Malabar coast, destroying its 
victims in a few hours, and depopulating the 
country ; but still it is the same disease in a 
milder form. It commences with shiverings, 
spasms of the legs and arms, faintness, a dry 
parched tongue, and nausea, which are suc- 
ceeded by pain of the stomach, violent vo- 
mitings, and simultaneous evacuations. We 
|have already stated that superabundant bile 
produces diarrhea; but the faculty are of 
opinion that something more, either in the 
| State of the atmosphere, or in the predisposi- 
| tion of the kody, is requisite to produce cho- 
lera; and the former supposition is rendered 
probable by the fact that the disease generally 
appears at or near the summer solstice. In 
the cure of bilious cholera, it is more neces- 
sary than in that even of bilious diarrhea, to 
allay the irritability of the organs on which 
the acrimonious bile is acting, and in par- 
ticular to settle the stomach before any thing 
can be done effectually to remove the disease. 
When there is little pain, this may be accom- 
plished by diluting freely with tepid demul- 
cent fluids ; but when the pain, either in the 
stomach or in the bowels, is severe, the ad- 
ministration of these should be either pre- 
ceded by or accompanied with a dose of lau- 
danum and ether. Although the diluents are 
intended chiefly to lessen the acrimony of the 
bile which has tound its way into the stomach, 
yet in chusing among the many that may be 
employed, it is better to select that one which 
has some power to allay vomiting, independent 
of its diluent property. We know nothing 
better suited for this purpose than Spear-mint 
tea, which is made by infusing a handfal of 





| 





| 


boiling water. Simple warm water, however, 


or veal tea, may be used when fresh mint can- 
not be obtained. An infusion of toasted, or 
rather roasted oat-meal, has been much ex- 
tolled ; but in our opinion nothing equals the 
fresh mint-tea. As soon as the vomiting ceases, 
a dose of Calomel, combined with Rhubarb 
and Opium, should be administered, and the 
cure completed by a course of infusion of 

* Cholera morbus, in common language. 











the tops of the fresh-cut plait in a pint of 


toast-water, barley-water, and weak chicken | 


Calumba combined with diluted Sulphuric 
acid. 

No disease debilitates the constitution so 
much in so short a period as bilious cholera ; 
but from none is there so sudden a resuscita- 
tion and immediate return to health. Itmay 
be suggested that this may be ascribed to the 
regular treatment to which itis, almost always, 
subjected ; and certainly, whether it is owing 
to the epithet morbus having something terrific 
in it to common ears, or to the symptoms ap- 
pearing with so threatening an aspect on the 
very outset of the disease, the alarm always 
induced on an attack of cholera morbus, de- 
stroys all dependence upon domestic treat- 
ment or on quackery, and invariably urges 
the friends of the patient to apply for the 
best legitimate advice that can be the most 
quickly procured. 

Besides diarrheea and cholera, a few cases 
of bilious remittent fever have also appeared 
in the last month. If the prevailing opinion 
of physicians be correct as to the necessity of 
the presence of miasma, or exhalations from 
stagnant pools and putrifying vegetable mat- 
ter, for the production of this disease, it is not 
easy to account for its appearance in Lon- 
don ; but we are inclined to suppose that a 
peculiar change in the quality of the bile, and 
its absorption in this state into the blood, may 
induce this fever as well as marsh miasina. 
It is more prevalent in the country; and, 


|judging from the mistakes which we have 


witnessed in the metropolis, we are inclined 
to think that itis often mistaken for Typhus, 
and thus, by the unnecessary alarm which is 
given, producing those depressing effects on 
the mind which render the body more sus- 
ceptible of the exciting causes of the disease, 
it is extended over a neighbourhood,—con- 
firming an idea, which is altogether erroneous, 
that it is contagious. Bilious remittent fever, 
however, is neither contagious nor infectious, 
although it may prevail over a district to 
the most alarming extent. Nothing indeed 
is so difficult to an unprofessional observer as 
to distinguish between the propagation of 
disease by contagion, and its production by 
endemic or local causes, if these be not 
very obvious ; and a disease going through 
a family, or even a school, is no proof that it 
is contagions or infectious. In the course of 
the last month, we witnessed the already 
mentioned eruptive disease, the summer 
Rose rash, attacking five individuals in the 
same house, in succession; and yet no 
doubt can be entertained of its nonconta- 
gious character. Bilious remiitent fever, 
however, frequently proves fatal, in spite of 
the judgment and curative efforts of the 
most skilful professors of the healing art; 
and many of our readers will undoubtedly 
stare when we inform them that it is only a 
milder form of the yellow fever, of tropical 
climates. 

The warm weather has diminished the 
number of the cases of Rheumatism, but has 
not been able, entirely, to invigorate the 
joints, and renew the sinews of thoxe who 
have suffered from its attacks: and the im- 
prudence of many, in exposing themselves 
to currents of air whilst bathed in perspira- 
tion, has greatly multiplied the instances of 
Catarrh and Ephemeral fever. Weare, also, 
anxious to urge our fair countrywomen, 
among too many, and the most amiable, of 
whom the seeds of consumption are latent, 
whose full biue eye displays 
A wild, unwonted brilliancy ; 

Lhe lovely, but delusive ray, 
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that marks its existence in the constitution, 
to avoid excursions on the water, at the close 
of very warm days. At that time a dense 
stratum of cold damp air is apt to cover the 
water, which, although it does not rise high 
above its surface, yet is sufficieutly so to en- 
velope those in a boat: and, as the exhal- 
ing pores of the skin are then in full action, 
the check which is thus given to the insen- 
sible perspir, may be followed by the most 
dangerous results. 





LEARNED SCCIETIES. 
CamBripce, July 30.—The annual prize at 
Caius College, for the Latin oration on the dif- 
ferent improvements in-physic since the time of 
Dr. Caius, has been adjudged to G. F. H. Green- 
halgh, M.B. of that Society. The speech was 
recited yesterday in the chapel. 





FINE ARTS. 


A System of Anatomical Plates, with descriptive 
letter-press ; by John Lizars, F.R.S. &c. is pro- 
ceeding in very clever and eminently useful 
Numbers. These plates are coloured, and 
combine excellence of art with scientific pre- 
cision. The four parts we have seen are well 
calculated to make the medical student, whe- 
ther attending lectures or reading at home, 
intimately acquainted with the osteolagous, 
nervous, vascular, and muscular systems of 
the human frame. 





Views in Australia, or New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. By J. Lycett. Nos, 1, 2. 
London 1824. J. Souter. 

<A GREAT country, which has, till recently, 

ouly been thought of as a place of banish- 

ment for criminals, has now acquired so much 
importance as a fit opening for colonization, 
that,-after' seve volumes have been pub- 
lished resp@eting it, we Even see it ilustrated 
by the Arts. Some time ago we noticed the 

Surveyor-general Oxley’s historical account 

of the Colony, including twelve Views en- 

graved by Preston, a convict, from drawings 
by Captain Wallis: the present publication ex- 
tends our knowledge of the settlement. In the 

Second Number, which has just appeared, the 

plate of Newcastle appears to be copied from 

Captain Wallis’s; Mount Dromedary is a 

good landscape; the Table Mountain, Van 

Diemen’s Land, a lithographic failure ; and 

Becket’s Fall, on the River Apsley, a sad fall 

indeed, in the same style. We therefore re- 

joice the more to see it announced ‘by Mr. 

Sonter, that the great encouragement his de- 


‘ sign has received will enable him to have all 


the plates hereafter on copper. The letter- 
press is brief, but sufficiently descriptive. 


—_ re 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PAYNIM DEVOTEE. 
A Fragment of an unpublished Pocin. 





xcix. 
« ” * * 7 * * * 
* 7 . * * * * * 
cer ee eee A blushing maid ; 


Certes of earthly mould, yet, the pure throng 

Celestial never lovelier displayed : 

A pore tiara her head array’d, [flow 

Wheuce, o'er her graceful shoulders clustering 

Her ebon tresses, that for ever play’d 

As fitful breath of sportive breezes blow, 

Chequering, with soften’d shade, her bosom’s 
spotless snow. 





c. 

A loosely flowing robe of purest white 

Her native loveliness but half conceai’d, 

And to her feet fell down in drapery light, 

Which all her form so modestly reveal’d, 

That, though it to the gazer’s eye appeal’d 

And adoration claimed, yet, never thought 

Profane to lawless mind could pleasure yield; 

So lovely pure she seemed, like angel, brought 

Newly from Heaven’s gate, who kindred spirit 
sought. 


ci. 

Her full dark eyes, beaming with holy zeal, 
Were upward rais’d; and on her bosom press’d 
Her clasped hands; while from its source did 
A crystal drop, that glistening express’d [steal 
The pure devotion swelling in her breast: 
For, to her mind, the splendid orb of day, 
Now proudly wheeling from his watery rest, 
Seem’d the Almighty one, whose boundless 

sway, 
Ere time was born began, and never shall decay. 


cii. 
Then, as with form inclin’d, and bended knee, 
On a rude stone which Nature’s fostering hand 
With mossy cushion graced, of ecstasy 
And holy rapture she appear'’d to stand [bland, 
The sculptured emblem: while, with accen 
Her parting lips, right fitly formed to join 
In sacred praises, and themselves command 
Devotion, e’en where purest spirits shine, 
Breathed forth these hallow’d thoughts in utter- 
ance divine. 

*¢ Parent sublime! Fountain of life and light! 
To thee I bow the head and bend the knee, 
Whether thou shinest but the emblem bright 
Of more omnipotent Divinity ; 
Or art thyself, from deep eternity, 
The uncreated, all-creative Power! 

! Nature, hymning, lifts her voice to thee 
In grateful homage, at this dewy hour, [bower. 
Leading the infaut day, forth from her rosed 


As from a misty ocean, all display’d 

Like fresh creation, opens fair the vale ; 

Sparkles with wat’ry pearl each springing blade ; 

While every shrub and flower, on the gale, 

Collecting fragrance, all their sweets exhale 

Im tefbutarg incense mounting high; 

And, white with blossom, every leafy shade, 

Teeming with promise of faturity, sky. 

Salutes thy rising beam and march aloug the 

All animated beings lift to thee 

‘The eye of gratitude and tongue of praise! 

Whether in hum of insect ; or, from tree 

And shady copse, the feather’d songsters raise 

Sweet warbied concert ; or, with upward gaze, 

Soft low the kine; or, bleat the geutle sheep; 

Or, with subdued glare, the savage race 

Mutter faints growls; or, from the rocky steep 

The eagle screams, or osprey o’er the deep : 

All join, accordant, in the sacred strain, 

From where thou risest out the emerald sea 

In the far orient, to the western main, 

Lauding thine influence as Divinity ! 

Man only speaks with dark uncertainty ; 

Child of conjecture! lost in wandering, 

And tangled in unravell’d mystery : 

Yet, sees ’t is thee who wakes the smiling Spring 

And Summer crowns with flowers, and Autumn’s 
treasures bring. 

God of my sires! it is enough for me 

To feel thy spirit stirring in this breast, 

Whether, or emblem thou, or Deity! 

Still will I kneel adoring thee, the best, 

If not sole God, that, to my eye confest, 

Watches the world that rolls beneath thy beam 

Eternal, until it shall cease to rest 

On its foundations; and, all fractur’d, seem 

As it had never been, the fabric of a dream!” 


ciii. 
She ceas’d to speak, yet, in the attitude 
For adoration meet and holy prayer, 
A while she kneeling bent; then, rising, stood, 
Eyeing the radiant orb, with bosom bare, 
All heaving, to receive his warm beam there, 


| 





A virgin priestess of the solar fane. 
Ah! who such pure devotion will declare 
A sacred mockery, an impious strain ? 
What conscience feels as truth, dare man pro- 
nounce it vain ? A.T. ®, 
3d August 1624, 





THE LAST LOVE SONG. 


I taught love to as warm a heart 
As e’er within a bosom beat ; 
Above, I saw ’t was Etna’s snow, 
Below, I felt ’t was Etna’s heat. 
Alas, alas, how is it now ? 
That heart’s warm pulses all are told, 
That living snow soiled by the grave, 
That bosom’s fires for ever cold ! 
For me the light of love is o’er : 
What have I, then, with life to do ? 
I ne’er can taste its joys again— 
But, MELA, I can follow you !—Teutna. 





THE TIDE OF TIME. 


Thro’ sunny plains and valleys green, 
Yon silvery streamlet winds its way ; 
While on its banks fresh flow’rs are seen, 
That, smiling, seem to woo its stay. 


ts | 
* | It must not stay—the current’s force 


Forbids it here to find repose; 
But onwards still it takes its course, 
And sadly murmurs as it goes. — 
Upon its polish’d breast no more 
Sweet flow’rs their breathing perfume shed, 
Its path is now the rocky shore, 
Its final rest the Ocean's bed. 
Thus down the stream of Time we glide, 
From youth and joy to age and pain ; 
We cannot check the ceaseless tide, 
Or bid Hope’s blossoms bud again. 
Yet, let us calmly meet our doom, 
were better far that hearts should sever, 
When love and truth together bloom, 
Than linger till they fade for ever! 





THE LONELY TRAVELLER. 

Alone in this desert; alone in the world, 

Unheeded, Lwandet—unpitied, I sigh ;[hurl’d 
Like the tempest -tost wretch the rude billows have 

On some desolate island to famish and die. 
Oh! where are the blessings, bleak wilderness, 

say, 
That sages have boasted thy solitude gives ? 


;Can the wisdom they tell thou wilt teach us, 


i 


repay : leaves ? 
The lone-beating heart for the pleasures it 
With music I'll try the hush’d echo to wake, 
And with joy 1 will hear it repeat my wild 
Strain : 

Tho’ it is but an echo—its answer may break 
The spell that oppresses my spirit with pain. 
Ah, no! for tho’ music is sweet when ’tis heard, 

In gaiety’s tones at the banqueting heur; 


| Or when, like the plaint of a prisoner bird, 


It trembles at eve in a lady’s bright bo wer : 
Yet in deserts like this, from its accents we start, 
There is discord alone in its gentlest breath ; 
*Tis like speaking of joy to a desolate heart, 
Or crowning with roses the damp brow of 
death. FATHER FRANCIS. 


July 30, 1¢24. 
{ = —— 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, 
No. XVIT. 
“Am I any thinner, think ye?” asthe great 
fat fellow says in one of Mathews’s match- 
less entertainments—“ am I any thinner, 
think ye?” our great overgrown Metropolis 
need not ask, at this season, when emigra- 
tions to the coast and continent are as con- 








stant as if a pestilence reigned in the city; 
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Still there are some people and some Sights 
remaining even in August. Lord Hertford 
and. Mrs. Coutts make an uproar in Picca- 
dilly * (I can only speak of the street, out- 
side,) twice or thrice a week ; and the Gay 
World in the Morning Post, enticed by the 
enjoyments of such luxuries, like old people 
in this life, defer their “‘ Departures”’ as long 
as they possibly can. 

There are other places, too, worthy of visi- | 
tation. For example, last Friday I heard | 
Phillips deliver a most ingenious lecture on| 
Singing and Vocal Music, at the Argyle 
Rooms. Though rather too elementary to 
be altogether entertaining, he managed to 
illustrate his principles so ably by snatches 
of beautiful songs, that pleasure was largely 
blended with instruction. His solfegging 
combined Italian with English music; and 
he was particularly agreeable to me when) 
pointing out the indispensable requisites of | 
all really good singing,--distinct enuncia- 
tion and expression, the latter including the 
grand quality of making ‘‘the sound an 
echo to the sense.” Ihave always disliked to 
hear fiae poetry sung as unintelligibly as if 
the singer were mumbling an incantation ; 
and the appearance of performers is to me 
indescribably grotesque and absurd, when I 
see them pantomiming sentiments, which, 
owing to their want of articulation, remain 
to the end of the piece utter secrets in their 
own heaving bosoms. Such exhibitions, when 
the auditors are left unconscious of the 
sense, resemble the contortions of dancers 
when we put our fingers in our ears, and look 
at the madcaps without hearing the fiddles. 
I trast Mr. Phillips will be encouraged to 
proceed and cure dll this. * 


The Panoramas of Lausanne and of the 
Ruins of Pompeii, in Leicester Square, are 
very attractive. I donot however think the 
first remarkable, either for choice of subject 
or for execution. A common landscape is 
as much as we want to make us acquainted 
with the beautiful lake and mountain sce- 
nery of Lausanne; and the elaborate ex- 
tent of a panoramic view is more than 
enough. Pompeii is, on the other hand, not 
only extremely interesting in itself, but 
excellently painted. No picture could afford 
any thing like an idea of these remains of 
another age and people; while this exhibi- 
tion makes the spectator as familiar with 
them as a visit to the actual spot. This 
view is entirely different from that in the 
Strand, and represents another portion of 
the extinguished city. Every lover of his- 
tory, antiquity, and the fine arts, should 
spend hours in contemp!ating these masterly 
productions. 

In Soho Square may be seen another Sight, 
and of a quite novel kind. It is called, Se- 
lenescopia, and consists of a series of small 
moonlight views, possessed of much variety, 
and very pleasing in their effects. A light- 
house, a hermit, an interior of a church, 
lovers under the shade of trees, &c. &c. are 
the subjects ; but the curiosity of the inven- 
tion is, that the pictures are formed entirely 
of white paper. The young lady whose in- 
genuity has struck out this elegant female 
study, places a light behind the mediam 
which she employs, and by rendering it more 
or less transparent, and more or less dense, 











* Note passim—Shakspeare has committed a great 
mistake in this respect: he ought to have located the 





erfection of exquisite living in this Street, instead of 
is“ To’t Luxury—Pall-Mali.” 


she gets all the qualities of intense light, 
and every variety of shadow. Pray go and 
look at the Selenescopia. 


———e 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 
On Saturday evening we had a revival of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Comedy of Such Things Are. 
Of this lady’s qualifications as a dramatic 
writer, we never entertained a very high opi- 
nion. Some of her Farces, it must be acknow- 
ledgel, are pleasant little pieces ; but when 
she attempts the higher walk of Comedy she 
rarely affords us satisfaction. She strings 
together occasionally a few scenes of ingeni- 
ous contrivance, such as the opportunities she 
enjoyed as an actress might have presented 
to her mind ; but there is little of character 
in her plays, and her dialogue is neither illu- 
minated by wit nor chastened by sentiment. 
The Comedy before us, if it be deserving of the 
name, is decidedly her worst. The scene, of 
all places in the world to select for such a 
purpose, is laid in the island of Sumatra; and 
the absurdity is heightened by the introduc- 
tion of a sultan, who is a christian, and such 
an assemblage of English character as never 
could have conjugated in any island, from one 
pole to the other. Of the acting, we cannot 
speak in terms of unqualified approbation. 
Liston is by no means fitted for Twineall; he 
wants the life and spirit and indefatigable ac- 
tivity that should naturally attach to the re- 
presentative of such a part. All his attempts 
to personate these light flippant coxcombs, in 
which Lewis was once so pre-eminent, and 
Jones at present so much excels, are nothing 
more than so many failures ; and if he would 
consult his own capabilities, and what shonld 
be of more consequence to him, his ‘reputa- 
tion as an actor, he would leave them to other 
hands. It appears to be the vice of all ma- 
nagers to lead one particular performer with 
every description of part, as if they thought 
that the public would rather see their favourite 
to a disadvantage than not see him at all. 
This is the only way in which we can acconut 
for Liston’s being upon the present occasion 
so mucli out of his proper element, more espe- 
cially as Harley, who is a member of the com- 
pany, would have bustled through the charac- 
ter with much greater effect. Iarren did as 
much for Sir Luke Tremor as the part was 
capable of, and much more than its merits 
could justly claim. It is too pusillanimous to 
call for our respect, and too dull to excite our 
laughter. Cooper’s Haswell was marked by 
that correctness and propriety of declama- 
tion which accords so well with the character 
of the philanthropist, and by which this im- 
proving actor is so much distinguished. Lord 
Flint, when better cast, was never very intel- 
ligible either as to his motives or his actions, 
and Mr. Johnson by no means elucidates the 
obscurity in which he has been so long in- 
volved. Of the ladies, Mrs. Gibbs’s Lady 
Tremor was in the highest degree comic and 
diverting’: the scene with Twineall, when he 
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allowance, and would have puzzled the hu- 
mane theories and intentions even of Howard 
himself. The only scene of any consequence— 
the reconciliation with her husband—she 
played with feeling, and received, as she de- 
served to do, considerable applause, Miss 
Boyce was genteel and respectable in Amelia, 
and, to our apprehension, deserves sometimes 
to have a better part than has, of late, usually 
fallen to her share. 





ENGLISH OPERA. 


On Thursday a new Musical Entertain- 
ment was performed for the first time, called 
The Reign of Twelve Hours. The plot of this 
trifle is to the following purpose :—A certain 
Caliph, who had banished his Vizier for what 
he conceived to be some treasonable prac- 
tices, finds ont when it is too late (the old 
man having died in exile) that his Minister 
had been falsely and maliciously accused. In 
this dilemma, he sends for his daughter 
Nourna, and endeavours, by showing her the 
most marked attention and respect, to com- 
pensate for his ill treatment of her unhappy 
father. His son, Zeanger, who is not exactly 
of the same way of thinking, without ever 
having seen her, insists upon her dismissal 
from the court ; for which offence, with true 
parental feeling, his father confines him in a 
solitary dungeon. Nourna, however, having 
upon a certain occasion caught a glimpse of 
her enemy, falls desperately in love with 
him, and regularly every morning attracts 
his notice by singing a particular air under 
the windows of his prison. The Caliph now 
proposes to his son, as the condition of his 
enlargement, a marriage with a neighbouring 
princess; but he, enamovred-of his, myste- 
rious serenader, rejects the offer, and is once 
more sent back to prison, The young lady, 
hearing of this, requests the Caliph to resign 
the sovereign power for twelve hours into her 
hands, promising that within that time she 
will bring his disobedient son to submission, 
and make them mutually happy. This ex- 
travagant wish is granted ; the issue of which 
is, that she sends privately to her lover, who, 
recognising in her his former visiter, vows 
that he will never marry any but herselg. 
The eclaircissement now takes place; she 
openly declares to him her name, clears up 
all mistakes, accepts his hand, and recon- 
ciles him to his offended father.—The great 
fault of this little piece, as our readers will 
perceive, is, that the principal event leads to 
nothing either very instructive or very amus- 
ing ; and without the powerful aid of Miss 
Kelly, upon whom it depended wholly for 
support, it wonld have met with a reception of 
no very doubtful nature. In deference, how- 
ever, to her brilliant and acknowledged 
talents, it passed tolerably safe through the 
critical ordeal, and was generally received 
with indulgence, and in some particular 
scenes with marks of favour. The scenery is 
good and the dresses splendid; but the lan- 
guage is the most arrant slip-slop, worse in- 


begs for a sight of ‘‘ King Malcolm’s wig,” | deed than we usually meet with, being no- 
was in the broadest and richest vein of hu-| thing more than a collection of scraps from 
mour. The part must be bad indeed, out of | common conversation, and those not always 
which this experienced actress cannot elicit] ofthe most refined description. Even the 


something to amuse the audience. Mrs. Glo- 
ver was the female prisoner; but we must say 


Me toast of “* The Single married, and the 


Married happy,” is worked into the dialogue ; 


that the selection of this lady to personate the | and from Mr. Pearman’s lips (whether the 


Sultan’s Wife, who had been for fifteen years 
confined to a solitary dungeon, {a droll idea, 
this, for a Comedy) was, at least, very injudi- 
cious. Her simple appearance was enough to 


phrase was the author’s or his own we can- 
not say) we heard the grammatical excla- 
mation of ‘‘ Where is my arms?” There is 
some pretty music scattered through the 


contradict all the alleged hardships of a gaol|piece, and some clever acting, at least as far 
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as Bartley and Miss Kelly are concerned ; 
but it is altogether too weak and of too 
sombre a cast, to make any great progress in 
the good opinion of the public. 





POLITICS. 

Quiet times and a promising harvest: what 
better news could fill this important portion 
of our Journal? The loss of a vessel with | 
all Sir S. Raffles’s collection of Natural His- 
tory, &c. from Batavia, is a subject of much 
regret. From South America, especially from 
Peru and Mexico, the accounts are so contra- 
dictory that no reliance can be placed on them. 
The Courier of this day (Friday) gives alist of 
a new French Ministry—M. Villele, Presi- 
dent: the new members not dissimilar in 
principles to the old. 





VARIETIES. 

The Northern Expedition. —The William 
Harris, the transport which accompanied the 
expedition under Captain Parry, to the edge 
of the ice, has returned. She left the Dis- 
covery Ships on the 2d of July, near Whale- 
fish Islands, Davis’ Straits, all well. 

Rossini,—The editor of a Paris paper states 
on the authority of a letter from London, that 
the manager of the Opera-house has con- 
sented to relinquish the fine of £5099 to 
which Rossini had subjected himselt, for not 
having produced a new opera in the course 
of the present season, and that the composer | 
has agreed to leave £800 due to himin the} 
hands of the manager, as a pledge that he 
will return next year and furnish the said 
opera. 

Consuls —M. Capefigne, who received a 
prize from the French Tnstitute last year 
tor a Treatise on the Political and Literary 
State of the Jews during the middle ages, 
has just obtained a medal of the value of 
1500 francs from the Royal Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-lettres in Paris, fora 
Memoir on the Attributes and Modifications 
of the Consular dignity from the time of 
Augustus to that of Innocent HT. 

ait. Adie of Edinburgh has made some im- 
provements on the hydro-pneumatic lamp of 
Mr. Garden of London (of which an account 
was given in the Literary Gazette a few 
months ago): both are not only pretty philo- 
sophical toys, but extremely usefai during 
summer, where there are no fires to supply 
light. 

y oe Porter.—A brewer in Paris has 
lately produced a species of porter, the ex- 
cellénce of which is highly vaunted in one of 
the French journals. The notice of it is 
headed “+ Another conquest over England !” 
and itis confidently predicted that this new 
invention will soon supersede all other malt 
beverage throughout Europe ! 

Native Oil of Laurel.—A species of laurel- 
tree has recently been brought into more par- 
ticular notice than heretofore, in South Ame- 
rica, which promises to be of considerable 
importance to commerce, medicine, and the 
arts. It grows in the district between the 
rivers Parime and Oronooko, and is remark- 
able for yielding from incision a copious 
supply of a native oil, resembling the essen- 
tial oii obtained by artificial processes, though 
more volatile and highly rectified than any of 
them: its specific gravity hardly exceeding 
that of alcohol. When pure, it is colourless 
and transparent; its taste is warm and pun- 


possess all the properties of oil of spirit of; 
turpentine. A good account of this new and 
abundant . product is given in Dr. Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Journal of Science.’ (See No. 1, 
for July, p. 133.) 

Shawl Goats.—In a paper descriptive of an 
excursion through the Himalayah Mountains, 
written by Lieutenant Gerard, and inserted 
in Dr. Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, we find the following remarks on the 
wool of the celebrated goat which forms 
shawls of so valuable a fabric, which are 
new to us.—“ We exchanged a gold button 
for a goat, which we took with us to Sooba- 
thoo. The wool is extremely fine, and almost 
equal to what is used for the manufacture of 
shawls.” 

Miracles—A M. Meloir, in Paris, an- 
nounces that he is ready in a single lesson to 
show persons ignorant of drawing, the art 
of painting, by a new process, every descrip- 
tion of flower and plant; and that four les- 
sons will be sufficient to apply the same pro- 
cess to landscape-painting ! 

School for Scandal.—A translation of She- 
ridan’s celebrated comedy, without any alte- 
ration in the plot, the characters, or the dia- 
logue, was announced for representation at 
Versailles on the 31st ult. We have not heard 
whether or not it was successful. 

Aerostatics.—Mademoiselle Eliza Garnerin 
lately made her twenty-third ascent at Rome, 
in a balloon furnished with a parachute. The 
amphitheatre whence the ascent took place, 
although capable of holding three thousand 
people, could not contain a third of those 
who wished to be present. 

Cock fighting —A Paris journalist mentions 
an attempt to introduce cock-fighting: into 
Paris, and appeais to the sensibility of the 
French women to oppose so barbarous a plea-| 
sure, that it may be leit entirely to John 
Bull! ! 

Country Epitaph on an Oppressive Attorney. 
[May do for the Town. ] 
After spendingalong life in griping and grubbling, 
Here he lies ‘* where the wicked (at last) cease 
from troubling.” Non Nosis, 





[FROM THE FRENCH. ] 

Dialogue between a Mother and her Daughter. 

* Sophy, I will not let you run about the 
garden in that manner, without your bonnet, 
with M. Ernest.” ‘ But, Mamma, you have 
been walking arm in arm, in the same way 
with M: “ What a comparison! I am 
old enough to know what Iam about. Sophy, 
if M. Ernest shonld ask you at the bail this 
evening to waltz with him, I forbid your 
doing so.”—* Why, Mamma? Last Sunday 
you waltzed twice with M.——.’ “Oh, that’s 
quite another thing. Besides, M.—— is 
your papa’s intimate friend ; and when you 
are married you may waltz with your hus- 
band’s intimate friend.—Sophy, I do not like 
your swinging with M. Ernest; it is not 
a proper exercise for a young lady.” ‘ But, 
Mamma, this morning you passed half an 
hour in the see-saw, with M.——.”’ ** How 
different !—Sophy, I desire that this after- 
noon you will not seat yourself in the draw- 
ing-room by M. Ernest.” ‘ Mamma, I do not 
seat myself by him, he seats himself by me. 
Besides, 1 assure you he does it only to be 
near you, and in every thing to imitate 
M.——, who never quits your side.’ “Sophy, 
when we have company, [ will not allow you 








gent; its odour aromatic, and it seems to 


an amusement very unsuitable to a young fe- 
male.” ‘But, Mamma, you set me the example. 
Recoliect that only yesterday, having lost all 
the money in your purse at Ecarté, you were 
obliged to borrow some of M. ——.’ “ What 
a difference! If I did borrow money of 
M. —— it was only because he is your papa’s 
intimate friend, and to whom, under such cir- 
cumstances, should one have recourse but to- 
one’s friend?” ‘In one word, Mamma, in 
order to satisfy you, I see that I must tollow 
the advice which the doctor gave to papa— 
** Do as I say, and not as I do.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. 


A Correspondent from Hull, after noticing the many 
beneficial Associations for mutual assistance and sup- 
port by various classes of the community, expresses his 
surprise that the numerous body designated by the 
above description have not thought of * forming them- 
selves into a Society for the relief of distressed and su- 
perannuated’ Members, and for the support of Widows 
and of their fatherless Children and Orphans.” 

“ Lam well persuaded (he adds,) in my own judg- 
ment, and have received frequent assurances likewise 
from friends, that such an Institution would meet with 
very general patronage. 

‘* I cannot suppose for one instant that the noble and 
distinguished patrons of the press, the pride and glory 
oi our happy land, would refrain, in this age of univer- 
saul Christian benevolence, from extending their charity 
even to the very humblest of those enlisted in the service 
of literature; nor can f doubt that our authors, who 
protit by their ¢ toil and trouble,’ would withhold from 
them a small portion of that aid which such an Institu- 
tion would require.” 

For the present we content ourselves with throwing 
out this hint for the consideration of those whom it most 
nearly concerns, Should the large body interested in 
it, in the Metropolis, think it expedient to mature any 
plan, open to the accession of their provincial brethren, 
the Literary Gazette will render every help in its power 
for the promotion of so laudable a design. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Having first announced aw edition of Walton’s Lives 
in our Gazette, with the nameof a distinguished literary 
gentleman as its éditor, and having since inserted a dis- 
claimer of that office on his part ; we deem it due to the 
parties and to ourselves to state, that we did not mean 
by the latter paragraph to cast the slightest imputation 
on the publisher, who, whatever may have led to the 
misuaderstanding in question, now proceeds with the 
work under favourable auspices.— Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

A Correspondent, who enjoyed the friendship of the 
late antiquary, Mr. Martin Frederick Arents, (whose 
death we mentioned in our Gazetie of last Saturday, 
alluding to our expressed apprehension that his papers 
“ which he always carried with him” may not be pre- 
served, says—* Although I had the pleasure of knowing 
this singular and learned man, I am not aware of his 
having published any of hisnumerous writings for several 
years; but it may be interesting to some of your readers 
to know, that agreat number of his papers on the An- 
tiquities of Denmark and Norway, have been published 
in the Norwegian Topographical Journal, and in other 
literary Journals in Denmark. They are written in the 
Danish language, and disp!ay very great research ; but 
as they relate to a country of which the history and to- 
pography are not much known, they would probably 
excite but little interest among the generality of readers, 
—in fact, tonone who are not deeply read in the ancient 
history of Norway and in the Scandinavian languages. 

Javing spent much time in the study of the latter, and 
passed several years in Norway, I intend at some future 
time to publish selections from the excellent works pub- 
lishe! in those languages, and shall probably take the 
liberty of sending you such extracts of Arents’, and other 
works, as I consider suitable to your purpose and to the 
taste of the public.” 

Timkowski’s Travels in China.—The Russian Go- 
vernment maintains in Pekin a permanent Mission of 
Greek Ecclesiastics. These Missionaries are relieved 
every ten years; and those who return to Russia are 
employed as interpreters in the intercourse with China, 
or as teachers of the Chinese and Mantchoo languages. 
In the year 1820, the Russian Priests, who were to re- 
lieve those who had resided at Pekin since 1808, set out 
from Kiachta; and Mr. Timkowski, an officer in the 
Asiatic Department of the oflice of Foreign Affairs, was 
sent with this new Mission to superintend the arrange- 
ments on the journey. Mr. Timkowski is now publish- 
ing an aceount of his-interesting journey to Pekin and 
back again, and of his observations and adventures dur- 
ing his stay in that city. ‘The first volume, containing 
the Journal from Kiachta to Pekin, has just issued from 
the press, By the exact statement of each day’s journey, 
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retting the maps of this northern part of China, which 
are very defective ; and it is by no means uninteresting, 
because the author relates the little occurrences that he 
met with, and describes the characters of the persons 
with whom he had intercourse. The second volume 
will contain the author’s residence in Pekin, with a de- 
scription and plan of that ~ The third volume em- 
braces the author’s return to Russia with a concise his- 
tory of the founder of the Tibetian religion, the Prophet 
Budda, whose doctrines are professed by all the Mongol 
tribes, the Calmucks, Burates, and even a great part of 
the Chinese ; the third volume will also give a circum- 
stantial account of the great wall of China and of the 
city of Urga in the desert. 

Contents of the Journal des Savans for July.—Raoul 
Rouchette, History of the Revolution in Switzerland; 
Reviewed by M. Letronne.—Letronne, Observations on 
the Object of Zodaical Representations; Silvestre de 
Sacy.—The French Poets, from the 12th Century to 
Malherbe; Raynovard.—Crusy, &c. General Collection 
of the Ancient French Laws ; Daunou.—Edwards, On 
the Influence of Physical Agents upon Life ; Tessier. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 

Canova’s Works, complete, 2 vols. imp. fol. 4. 4s.; 
imp. 4to. 6/. 6s.—Robinson’s Lilustrations of Mickleham 
Church, roy. 4to. 25s.; imp. 4to. 2. 2s.—Rhodes’s Peak 
Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist, 8vo. 14s.—Hawker’s 
Instructions to young Sportsmen, 3d edit. roy. 8vo. 30s.— 
Beauvillier’s Art of French Cookery, 12mo. 7s.—The 
Philomathic Journal and Literary Review, No. I. 5s.— 
The Human Heart, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Nichols’ Armini- 
anism and Calvinism compared, 2 parts, 8vo. 20s.—Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary, Vol. [V. 18mo. &s.— 
Preston on the Law of Legacies, 8vo. 14s.—Woolrych on 
the Law of Rights of Common, 8vo. }4s. 








METEOCROCLOGICAL TABLE. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 29 | from 51 to 76 | 30-09 — 29-90 
. veee 48 — 73 29°69 — 29-60 
eeee 45— 74 | 29°65 — 2967 


| eee» 56 — 66 29°67 — 29°86 
oes 41— 71 30-00 stat. 
29:97 — 29°93 
4 -- 53 — 70 | 29°36 — 29°80 
' , Generally clear: heavy showers of 
rain at times. In the night of the 3d, a storm of thunder 
and lightning of short duration.—Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRASPONDENTS. 

We apprehend there was a mistake in ovr communi- 
cation to Oscar, but are unable to remedy it. We only 
observe that he got a letter intended for another friend. 

Will the Writer of Pope’s Notes, &c. enable us to for- 
ward aletter to him ? 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





Close of the present Exhibition. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 

* Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, is open daily, from 
10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening, and will be closed on 
Saturday the 14th of August.——Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 

4 _, (By r) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

_ The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of ** Our 
Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already 
received their [inpressions, may receive them upon payment of 
ceasemeliten of their Subscriptions, at the British Institution, 

aily. 

An Original and Useful Work.—Now publishing, in Weekly Num- 
bers, price Gd; Monthly Parts, 2s. each ; printed on Demy 4to. 
and got up in the first style of workmanship, 

THE MECHANIC’S ORACLE, and ARTI- 

_SAN’S Complete LABORATORY and WORKSHOP. Ex- 
plaining, in an easy and familiar manner, the general and par- 
ticular Application of Practical Knowledge to the different 

Jepartments of Science aud Art. Illustrated by appropriate 
Engravings, executed by the first Artists. Edited by eminent 
scientific Gentlemen, of great mechanical talents, who would 
rather the Public should judge of the Work by its own merits, 
than be influenced by the sanction of their names. 

Sold by all Booksell icati Drawings, ke, ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the Mechanic’s Oracle, 38, Newgate- 
street, will receive every attention. 

BILLING FONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 

~, in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 

Glee, “* Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 

Non Apollinis magis verum 

as Atque hoc, responsum est.— Terence, 

“Le sovra citate osservazioni comprendono Volumi per le 
Signore che si iniziano al Canto (ma sono in modo pit partico- 
lare in segno di gratitudine intitolat? alle amiche dell’ Autore, 
le amabili e dotte dilettanti in Musica, Signorine Oriels.)— 
L’esperienza di anni cinquanta ha dato all’ Auctore facolta di 

sovra 1 i 


























P i iv Cosi Cid non ostante 
con Tossi ed I dd: » nissun ggio pud ritrarsi dalle 
Tegole 2 ) do quanto sd e posso, che 
cou somma attenzione si perservino i piedi da ogni umidita.” 


“ ‘ommaso Billington. 
Pensando che nulla 2 fatto ov’ altro rimanga a farsi.””—Lucan. 
Vide Golden By cvanpteiee by abe Savant Florentine Sig. Guido 





Sorelli, Professore teratura Italiana, at 35, Re; Ci 
Precadtity Preston, Dean-street, SohoPrice au.'\n Evglish, 





Tn 4to. price 7s. 6d. in boards, or 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
A GRAMMAR of DRAWING, for the tse of 
Beginners; with illustrative Engravings, and Rules for 
drawing Heads and Landscapes in Water-colours. 
. By DINAH BALL. 
_London: Printed for Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
a Price 5s. in boards, | 
LINEAL DRAWING, and INTRODUCTION 
to GEOMETRY, as taught in the Lancasterian Schools of 
France. Translated from the French of M. FRANCCEUR, one 
of the Secretaries of the Society of Education, Professor of the 
Academy of Sciences, &c. &c. at Paris. 
London: Printed for Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 


t ed Price 1s. No. I. of 
HIN TS to PARENTS. Exercises for exciting 
~ the Attention and strengthening the Thinking Powers of 
Children, in the spirit of Pestalozzi’s Method.— Lenten : Printed 
for Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street.—Where may be had, 
the First Namber, price 1s. and No, LIL. is expected shortly. 
“ ‘ Price 2s. sewed, # ‘ 
ECON OMICAL COOKERY, for Young House- 
keepers; or, the Art of providing good and palatable Dishes 


for a Family, without extravagance. By a 
_ London: Printed for Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 





Sea-Side Amusement.—This day, in 12mo, with a Frontispiece, 
price Gs. bds. a popular and highly interesting Work, entitled 
HE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION: 
_ comprising the Instincts and Constructions of Testaceous 
Animals; with a general Sketch of those extraordinary Produc- 
tions which connect the Vegetable and Avimal Kingdoms. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Ma ane. 
jAlso, by the same Author, in 12mo. 6s. aod Edit. of ‘The 
Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed. 








_ To the Admirers of the Typovraphic Art. 
Just published, by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, & Co. in 2 thick 
vols. 18mo. price 30s. bds. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
Ded r ed (by permission) to the Roxburghe Club, 
OHNSON’S ‘TYPOGRAPHIA, containing 
* the Origin, Rise, and Progress of the Typographic Art, with 
Notices of the early Printers and their Works, down to the close 
of the 16th Century; an Explanation of Domesday Characters, 
and an Account of the Ancient and Modern Alphabets ; together 
with a complete elucidation of every subject connected with this 
inestimabie Art. A limited Impression im 12mo. price 3l. and a 
few Copies of the Roxburghe Ejlition, in 8vo. 4l. 4s. have only 
been printed. 





" . This day, Part II. of ‘ 
(THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 
arranged in conformity with its Organization. By the 
Baron CUVIER, Member of the Institute and Academy of 
Franee, &c. &c. With Engravings, chiefly from the living Sub- 
jects in the Museum of Natura’ Histor at Paris, and other 
Public Collections, with large additional Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and 
other original matter, by the Translators. Translated by EDW. 
GRIFFITHS, F.L.S. and others. In Demy gto. with early Im- 
pee of the Plates on India Paper, prige 24s. each P: 
toyal 8vo. with the Plates carefully coloured, 24s. or plain, 1 
in Demy 8vo. plain, 12s. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
> 1c TTR WIP + 
PHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. IIL. 
published this day, contains, I. Prosecutions for Vending 
Antichristian Publications—--Il. Blake on War Expenditure--— 
Ilf. Private Correspondence of Cowper—IV. Use of the Dead to 
the Living—--V. Charitable Institutions—--VI. Memoirs of the 
Court of Louis XIV. and the Regency—-VII. Greece and its Po- 
ular Poetry—-VIIL. Travels in the United States and Canada-- 
X. Redg: let—X. N papers—X1. The Danciad—XI1. The 
last Days of Lord Byron.——Critical Notices: Atherstone’s Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream; a Tour in Germany; Jones’s Answer to 
the Review of his Greek and English Lexicon; Rosaline de Vere ; 
Effigies Poetic ; Cobbett’s Ride in France ; Cary’s Birds of Aris- 
tophanes; Bentley’s Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy. 
London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy.—Of whom 
may be had, the ad Editions of Nos. t. & IL. 

















This day, in2 large vols. 8vo. price One Guinea in boards, 
PILKINGTON’S DicTIONARY of PAINTERS, 
containing Memoirs of the Lives and a copious Account of 
the Works of the most eminent Artists, from the revival of 
Painting by Cimabue the year 1250, to the presenttime. By 
MATTHEW PILKINGTON, A.) A new edition, revised and 
cerrected throughout, with the addition of above Fourteen hun- 
dred Articles, including Memoirs of all the distinguished Artists 
of the British School of Painting.—In this new Edition of a much 
approved and standard Work, the Editors have spared no pains 
to render it as perfect as possible, as well in supplying the defi- 
ciencies, as in correcting the numerous errors of names and 
dates contained in all the preceding editions. They bave also, in 
many instances, enlarged the Articles, especially those of the 
reat Masters; and in some cases, such as Lionardo da Vinci, 
ichel Angelo Buonaroti, Raffaclle, Rubens, Vandyck, &c. the 
Lives have been entirely rewritten, 
London: Published by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket ; and 
Charles Smith & Co. Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 















Dedicated to, and honoured with the approbation of, His Ma- 
jesty:—Just published, price il. 4s. in an elegant Box, | 

THE MYRIORAMA (Second Series) consist- 
ing entirely of Italian Scenery. Designed by Mr. CLARK. 
The First Series of this Work having been honoured with very 
flattering marks of approbation, Mr. Clark has been induced to 
design the present Collectien, in the hope that it will be found 
still more deserving of the public patronage. The Second Series 
consists entirely of Italian Scenery, and is capable of even greater 
variation than the First, as the nuinber of Cardsis increased from 
16 to 24. ‘The changes or variations whicb may be produced by 
these 24 Cards amount to the astounding and almost incredible 
number of 620,448-401;733,239,43993 ,000, the maguitude of whic 

cannot be better illustrated than by the following observations : 
—Supposing it possible to effect one of these changes every 
minute, night and day, it would require to produce them all 
1,180,457 ,3855337 213,545 years 75 days; that is to say, that if all 
the inhabitants of this globe (computing them at 1,000,000,000, 
of which, according to common calculation, they fall consi- 
derably short,) were employed in the task, it. would take them 
1,180,457,385 years to complete it; which is more than 196,742 





times the period which has elapsed since the creation of the 
world.—— dion: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and 
sold by all Booksell Stati 





an ‘* 
N.B. The First Series of the Myriorama, designed by Mr, Clark, 
mey still be had, price i57 in an elegant Box, : 


ee epee a In 8vo. price ae 
A TREATISE on the CHELTENHAM WA- 
TERS, and the Diseases jn which they are recommended. 
3y JAMES M‘CABE, M.D.—Also, by the same Author, as. 6d. 
Directions for Drinking the Cheltenham Waters. 
Cheltenham: Printed for G. A. Williams, Librarian; and 
Longman & Co.; and G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 
sale in lemo. price 3s. Gd. bound in red, 
pRAC TICAL ORTHOGRAPHY ; or, the Art 
of Teaching Speliiug by Writing: containing an improved 
Method of Dictating, with ercises for practice; and Collec- 
tions of Words of dificult, irregular, and variable Spelling. In- 
tended for the use of Teachers, and of such private Persons as 
ate desirous of improving themselves in the Orthography of 
the English Language, and the practice of Composition. By 
WILLIAM BEARCKOFPT, late Master of the Academy, Kirby, 
Moorside.——Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green, London; and Wilson & Sons, York. 2 
New Edit. revised and enlarged, in 1 vol. small avo. 8s. Gd. bds. 
A NEW SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ECO- 
NOMY; formed from modern Discoveries and the private 
Communications of persons of experience, and adapted to Fa- 
milies of every description.——** This very useful Manual of 
Domestic Economy has been greatly improved in the present 
edition, in which the practical estimates of household expenses 
form an important feature, There is scarcely a single subject 
connected with housekeeping, from the care of the library down 
to the management of the beer-cellar, which is not treated of in 
the present volume.” 
Pubiished and sold by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
x . “SANT or , 7 
PpueE METROPOLITAN LITERARY JOUR- 
NAL.—Contents of No, IV. published on August 1, by Bald- 
i a Joy, London: On Poetry, Lecture 3—-The 
ans for the Improvement of the Metro- 
. Bloom field—--Grand Western Ship 
-The Pamphleteer, No. 46—Mat- 
go—Lycett's Views in New South 
co--Bloomfield’s Remains—Cor- 
xhibition of Drawings—-Mexican 
articles of intelligence relative to 
entions in the Mechanical Arts, 
Societies and Institutions. 
ie of the Literature of all 
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and to the Proceedings of 
The Uniwersal Review, or 


iron 
Nations.—Price §s. ‘ 

YHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, No. Ill. Con- 
taining, Cambridge Examinations—Redgauntlet—--Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlanders—-Life of Shakspeare — -Effigies 
Poetice—America—-Cochrane’s Journcy—-Foreusic Medicine— 
Corallina—--Bopp’s Sauscrit Grammar—--Bullock’s Mexico--— 
Ekins’s Naval Battles—Gilbert Earle—Midsummer Day’s Dream 
—Wonders of Elora—L’Academie de Dijon— English Settlers in 
South Africa—-Minutoli’s Travels in Egypt—-O’Halloran—-Cu- 

vier’s Avimal Kingdom— Foreign Literature, &c. &c. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 











This day, Part I. of 
HE MONUMEN'TAL REMAINS of Noble 
and Eminent PERSONS: comprising the Sepulchral Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, and containing the only existing Relics 
of Hlustrious Personages who flourished in the early History of 
our Country. By EDWARD BLORE, F.S.A 
This Werk is publishing in Quarterly Potts, each Part con- 
taining 5 Plates, finely engraved in line, with Historical and 
Biographical Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; Royal 4to. Proofs, 
20s.; do. Proofs on India Paper, 30s.——A Specimen, containing 
the Monument of Edward the Black Prince, from Canterbury 
Cathedral, may be seen at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 
Important National Vork.—In 1 vol. gto. with a separate volume, 
Atlas, cont 29 large Draughts, lol, 10s, the 3d Edition of 
he E ELEMENTS and PRACTICE of NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURRF, describing the Theory and Practical 
Parts of that Art in their minutest detail ; the whole illustrated 
by 53 Engravings. To this Edition is added an Appendix, con- 
taining the Principles and Practice of constructing the Royal 
and Mercantile Navies, invented by Sir Robert Seppings, F.R.S. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Navy; which method of building 
Ships has been of incalculable benefit to Great Britain, The 
Appendix has been written expressly for this W ork by JOHN 
KNOWI ecretary to the Committce of Surveyors of 
y’s Navy.——London: Published by W. Simpkin & 
shall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street. ‘ 
K NIGHT’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
No, V. published July 31.—— Contents: 1. The Flight of 
the Swailows—-II. Italy and the Italians—IH, Conversation be- 
tween Mr. Abraham Cowley and Mr. John Milton, touching the 
Great Civil! War—IV. Lucian’s True History—V. Cowper's Fa- 
vourite Village—VI. The Retrospective Review—Vil. Mirabean 
—VII1L. Music—1X. Narenor, Part2—X. Opening of the Eleventh 
lliad—XL. Recollections of Barbary, No. 2—X11. The Cambridge 
Lecturers—XI!!1. On the Athenian Orators—X1V. Hymn to the 
Parthenon—XV. On the Literature of the Provengals ‘h 
Poetry of Southey—XVI. The Incognito, or Count Fitz-Hum— 
XVIII. Judas M beus—-X1IX. The Wild Valley—-XX. Early 
Recollections—--XX1. ‘The Anniversary, comprising Review of 
Shelley’s Posthumous Poems; Letter to the Editor of the Euro- 
ean Review ; No Louse; the Portmanteau; Prose by a Proser; 
‘ryamour’s Tympanies; Craniolegical Invitation to Contribu- 
tors, &c.——Pripted for Charles Knight, Pall-Mall East. 
Mr. Keith’s Mathematical Works.— Phis day are published, A 
N EW ‘TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES ; 
or, 2 Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens: com- 
prehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of 
the Earth; with the natural Changes of its Surface, caused by 
Floods, Earthquakes, &e. Designed for the instruction of Youth. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with Plates, 6th edit. Price 6s. bds. " 
2. An Introduction to the Theory and Practice 
of Plane and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, and the Stereographic 
Projection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Navigation ; 
comprehending a variety of Rules, Formule, &e. with their 
practical applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, to determine the Latitude by two Altitades of the Sun, 
the Longitude by the Lunar Observations, and to other important 
Problems on the Sphere, and on Nautical Astronomy. In 8vo, 
14s. bds. qth edit. corrected and improved. i 
3. ‘ithe Elements of Plane Geometry; contain- 
ing the First Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simpson, 
meritus Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glas- 
ow ; with Notes, critical and ee serpy” & To which are added, 
Book VII. including several important Propositions which are 
not in Euclid ; and Book VILL. consisting of Practical Geometry ; 
also Book IX. of Planes and their Intersections; and Book X, of 
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the Geometry of Solids. ad edit, in So, 10%, 6d. 
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he Lakes.— 
A SUID Dk ‘to the LAKES of i UMBERLAND, 
RLAND, and LANCASHIRE. 
JOHN Re ROBINS: D.D. Rector of Clifton, Westmorland. 
“an ——o ee of vy and a Trave ling Map of 
mee sete Sileskesr- cguere., inted for Harding, Trip- 








Students in Divinity and Classics, and Booksellers. 
EG T Hundred LOTS of BOOKS, com- 
sing DIVINITY, CLASSICS, and some Manuscripts, the| 
ay ¢ LIBRARY of Mons. LE CRAS, will be Sold by Auction, 
Mr. J. JONES, in his spacious Rooms, 28, Leadenhall-street, 
on Wednesday next, and three following days, at 12 o’e' lock. 
without reserve.—The ubove Collection of Books include many 
rare and valuable Works, too numerous to describe. 
Catalogues may be had, 6d. each. 








In 1 vol. Royal oe, tre 10 ran Flows, 4 of which are 


YT. v 
JPNSTRUC HONS’ to v OUNG "SPORTSMEN, 

in all that relates to Guns and Shooting ; Difference between 
the Flint and Percussion System ; Preservation of Game ; setting 
access to all kinds of Birds ; spose Directions, with new Appe- 
ratus for Wild Fowl Shoeting, both on the Coast and in Fresh 
Water; with which are introduced, new Directions for Trout 
Fishing. Au Epitome of the present, and a few Suggestions for a 
Code of new Game Laws, interspersed with Observations and 
Advice cp tee ee pe rtman on other subjects. By Licut. 
Col. PL hird Fadition, considerably caleayed 
and omen with several new Plates. 

_Printed inted for L Lovemens Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


med Constitutions ane Medical Training. 





Just pebtisnes: tT, BAUTH Bet 
PHE ORACLE of HEALTH, ECONOMY, 
and Goon be a By Dr. CRELL cand Mr. WAL LACE. 
No. XIII. con sibility of restoring a Weak Constitu- 





tion—Medical T raining —Hydrophohia revented or cured, with 
the Marks of a Mad-dog—Tests of Dauger and of Advantage i in 
Sea or Cold thing—--Bowel aud Bilious Complaints of Hot 
Weather—--Mr. Plumbe’s Cure for Pimples—-o remove super- 
tluous Hair—New Freuch Remedies for Indigestion—Diseases of 
the Unmarried State—-Green Sickness—-Bitter Tonic—-Dr. Sa- 
vagna’s Beauty-[mprover—Beauty- Training ada ted to Ladies— 
Sonnet Ambrosial th Mr. Ambrose—--M s’s Critique on 
Hotchpotch—--Mr, Kingan on Cock- -a- “Lecky—~-Dr. Kitchiner’ ‘8 
are ples haw} at eer Here- 
itary Dunces « rough Jobbery—Sir A. Cong r’s Dependen' 
and Flatterers, &c. ke. . ei “4 B 
mS + coutains Cure for Consumption, Me Worms, Bald- 


s, &e. &e, 
are T. 6th Edit. price 12¢, 6d. bds. dedi o the A 
Ammbrose’s and the Glasgow Punch Club, ae ready.—-** This 
has much smartness and talent; weighty ieoeline ched in 
pit eae ©; and many good receipts. Literary zette, 
es me “ ‘Advi ice. - No. I. Indigestion; and 
o. ilious and Liver laints. By the Edi 
Oracle Ties price 1s. Ein. tas tors et 
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And edit ed 
Y 2 
‘A hist ORV and” DESCRPTIO PTION of. the 
Ancient TOWN and BOROUGH b peice 3 
Essex ; illustrated with Engravings eed: in the first manner. 
This Work will be blished int Volumes of which there will 
be two Editions: the ist in Royal 8vo, with Proof Plates; the 
ad in Royal 12mo. with geod bapeesstose of the Plates ; and to 
gratify the curious in 5 ving, the Plates to a few Copies of 
the Royal 8vo. Edition will be p> Hy on India Paper.—To those 
Ladies or Gentlemen who may feel inclined to patronize this 
Work, the Proprietors beg to say, that they shall feel obliged by 
the transmission of their Names to the Pub lishers, or to their 
own Booksellers; and the utmost care will be taken with regard 
to a larity in delivering the Work in the order of subscription. 
chester: Published for the Proprietors, by Swinborne & 
Walters P. Youngman, Witham and Maldon; Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, London. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


0. price 
TouR on the CONTINENT r in FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, dasing the Years 1817 aad 
1818. ~—a ROGER gd . Author of Grammon Poems 
Timed oe G.& ot Ww 








hittake: Ty Ave- Marie sone. 





¥.. h Baie. in 12mo. price 5s. boa 
N INI RUDI CTION to the GE “OGRA PHY 
of the NEW TESTAMENT ; principally designed for youn, 
Persons, and for the Sunday Employ ment of Schools. To whic 
are now added, an Elementary Serics of Questions, an Outline of 
the Geography of the Old Testament, and a Geographical Index 
to the Scriptures. By LANT CARP. PENTER, iD 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Oreo, brown, & Green. 
‘, whom may be had, by the e Aut 
Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. In 8vo. 128, bds.—And 
Systematic Education, or Elementary In- 
struction in the various Departments of Literature and Science, 
with practical Rules for studying each Branch of useful Know- 
edge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd ; the Rev. J. Joyce; and the Rev. 
Lant Corponten, i D. ». ad edit. rn notes ee ul. lis. Gd. . bds. 
* vols, 12mo. oard: 
HE WI’ TH. FIN _ mR: o, “te Wisdom of 
~~. Ancestors. A Row 
By the Author of The "Lollards. Other Times, &c. 
oa 7 Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
his (a scene in the Red Hull Theatre.) an opinion may 
be phases of the Author’s skill in working very curious pictures 
of the olden times with his narrative. This otherwise very amus- 
ing Romance, we can assure our fair novel-readers, will please 
them in story.”’— Literary Gazette. 
“ We regard the Witch-Finder as one of the most amusing and 
instructive Romances of the time—rich as the time is in produc- 
ene of the nae es 7? as ~—e Gazette. The Wi 
lu point of story, inci ent, and description ie Witch- 
Mee” # admirable, and is even superior to pay of the Author’ 's 
works. There is much recondite matter, 








hich ie highty pom vf and apposite, and the work is one which 





e anti will peruse = = elgeente, aud the mere novel- 


wer mive,”—Literary 





Just yar in 8vo. ries las. boards, 
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T HE BOOK of FA 
i JEREMY BENTH. 17h 

Edited from the Author’s unfinished Manascripts, by a Friend. 

Printed for J. & H. L. Hunt, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden. 
Of whom may “ had, divers other W orks, by the same Author. 

blished, xk 8vo. pricegs. 
ADAM and EVE. A Margate Story. 
** Ouis est tiam ludus in undis? “ete 
Also, now ready, in Foolscap 8vo. 

The 4th Volume of Voltaire’s 3 Philosophical 

tio 

Poiated or J. = aa L. Hunt, Tavistock arte Covent-Garden. 








8vo. pric 
QKETCHES « of. the Hist: ‘ORY, “MANNERS, 
\7_ and CUSTOMS of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
with a view to the Amelioration of their present Condition. To 
whieh di are added, Observations on the Religion and Languages 
of the Indians. By JAMES BUCHANAN, Esq. His Majesty's 
Consul for the State of New York.—— Printed for Blac! k, Young, 
& Y oung, Foreign and English A i ‘Tavistock-street. 
Classical Schoo 
hds. a cheapest Faltions ever a of 
POMER? ILIAS, ad novissimam leynii edi- 
tionem exacta ; excisis di y et no- 
tarum iis, que ad juniorum commoditatem minus pertinere 
videbantur. 
2. Homeri lias, ad povissimz Heynii editionis 
textum expressa.— —Priw 
A. Reherees r Co.1, Rnd Bridgenarects Blackfriars. 
1 vol. Royal rice 7s. in boa ie 
MPHE E POE TIC: iL ‘NO i i BOOK, “wed Epi- 
grammatic Museum. Containing upwards of One thousand 
ce E ms, fanciful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
By wSEOREE WENTWORTH, Esq. Embellished with a beau- 
tifal Vi igue! tte. 
* What is an Epigram ?—A dwartish whole; 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul.’ 
London: Printed for A. Rébertson & Co. Retienin Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, 











In ips 8vo. 21s.; dedicated to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
Members of the Club entitled The Travellers’ Society, 
yenic E under the YOKE of FRANCE and of 
AUSTRIA: with Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, and 
People of Italy; presenting a faithful Picture of her present 
Conditiop, and ree pes | original Anecdotes of the Buonaparte 
Family. By a LADY of RANK. Written during a twenty years’ 
Residence in that interesting Country; and ner published for 
the information of Englishmen in general, and of Travellers in 
particular.—Printed for G. & W. B. W aaseth Ave-M lane. 


4, In Foolscay Wien pri ire 
THE SILENT RIVER, and. FAITHFU L and 
FORSAKEN ; Dramatic Poems. By, ROBERT SULIV a, 
** This isa little volume of very sweet and pathetic opens Me 
PI sn we think, muck promise efits Author's 's doing the etical 
state some sermeg.’’- gece meh ey June. 
ee 


ee will rsuaded, dy notwithstanding its 
uno! ape, be overlooked: by any trac lover of poetry ; 
who wil Me 


promme 
er ail foo Me ’ 
—s ae Wed. Wh takers Ate-Msrie’ ns i 
Sayre 's ements of A Italian. Comersation.® me at 
t, City, in eS SrON 
BLENENT ToFLTALIAN CONVERSATION, 
pted to Subjects in general use; Italian aud English. 
By M. “CALE ITI, Tuscan.—Where may be had, 
Anaya’s Grammaire Italienne. Gro. 6s. 
TtHt A Key to the above, in the pres: 
Anaya’s ; Maniére d'Apprendre les Langues 
Vivantes. 1amo. 
Galignani’ M Tealian Grammar. Bvo. “a 
Montucci’s Italian Extracts. . Bre 0. 9, 


Senders School Books.—In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bds. 9th Edition, 
\REEK GRAMMAR; with Notes for the use 


f those who have made nee rogress - the Language. 
i iy R. VALPY, D.IN EAA aBix 


Printed by A. J. Valpy vy: and ‘sold by rte Whittaker ; 
Baldwin ; Lackington ; Rivington, London; Macredie, Edin- 
burgh; Cumming, Dublin; oa all other — 

the same se be had, bound 


























Dictionagy of Latin a s. d. 
Phrases, by ataeiens First Exercises - - 16 
improved Edition +15 © Latin Dialogues 26 

Homeri Ilias ; a new Edi- icero Amicitia et Senec- 
tion, with English Notes tute, English Notes, by 
to the ist 6 Books, Svo. 12 6 Barker 6 

Homer’s Lliad, from the |Germany and Agricola of 

‘ext of Heyne - - 7 0, Tacitas, English Notes, 

Horace, with English y the same ° $ 6 
Notes to the Odes and |Principia Ofiiciorum, His- 

- 5 6 torix et Geogr. 6 

Horsce, no Notes = 3 6 Poetical Chronology of 
A neat Edition of V irgil, | feat and English 
18mo. 3d Exit. 4 0 -20 

The same, with English |Mythology, 4th Fait. -20 
Notes, from Delphin, Cicero de Officiis, with 
&e. no Orde - - 7 6 English Notes — - -8o0 

The same, with sti Lat |Grotius, English Notes 6 0 
Text, and Delphin Latin |Epistole Ciceronis -20 
Notes, no -1 |C. Nepos, with English 

be s Commentaries, | Notes — Questions. 

itt -10 6)_ By Bradl -36 
Jinenal, ditto - - 8 oEnatro ius, <q do. - 26 
Gellest, "ditto 5 0 Ovid Met. do. do. - 46 

Juvenal, BE ouly, dod. 3 6 Latin Prosody, by do. 3 6 

Ditto, Eughis! - 5 6 Epitome Sacre Historie, 

Gradus Se Seaiseee |_ Raglish Notes 20 
Phrases - - 7 6 French Pronunciation 1 6 

Elegantic Latine + 4 6 The New Reader, Classi- 
reek lectus + - 4 0) cal and Religious 3 6 

Latin pment - 2 6 Greek Testament, 3 vols. 

_— - + 2 6) 8vo. By Rev. E. Valpy al. ras. 6d. 


Mahetrn, “Aulularia, Greek Septuagint, with 
ives, and Radens, the Apocrypha, 1 vol. 
of Plautas, with Eng- 8vo. bds. for Churches 
lish Notes - - 4 6 and Chapels - il, Se, od. 
Latin Vocabulary - 2-0] 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price Second Edition of 


THE BOOK “ot the CHURCH 


OBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 

Printed e John Murray, Albemarle street: 

RR nee 's History aR pasie 

Edition, with ‘Nib. — 16s. boards, 
A "HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans to the End of the poy of Geo 
the Third ; wit Conversations = the end of each Chapter, - od 
the use of Y oung Persons, The style of this hook 1s simple 
and unaffected; the selection of matter is judicious and well pro- 
portioned ; and it is evident that the best authorities have been 
uoted. The form of the work also has its merit, the alternations 
of lecture a dialogue producing an enlivening effect.” 
nted for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ie Watt's — Account of ~H —_ Engi 

In 4yols very thick aud clusely-printed 8vo. with hpi ©8, 

SYSTEM of MECHANICAL. PHILOSO. 

PHY. By the late JOHN meg xe it on Professor of 
Natural Philos phy in the University, and Se ry to ae Royal 
Society of ainbusgh, Edited by DAVID BREWSIE » LL.D. 
F. my =.—A_copious Article on the History and 0; cohen of 
the Steam Engine has been completely revised by the late 
SAMES WATT, Esq. and his Son, of Soha, who have also made 
many additions; so that it is now become the only account which 
can be relied upon. This subject is ilbustrated with eight large 
and original Engravi rhe 

Printed (or ohn Murray, Alemerle-sirest. 

ai ost Bvo. price 8s. bo: 
ASTLE B: AY NAR 3; or, the e Days of John: 
an Historical Romance. By "UAL WILLIS, Student at Law. 

Panes for G. & W. B. — aeeeees lane. 























vol. Post 8vo. rR 
LE “TrERS. on the CHA RAC : ER “ond POE- 
TICAL GENIUS of LORD BYRO 
By Sir EGERTON BRY GES, Bart. 
_ Printed | for ‘Longmen, Hurst, Rees, oom ‘Brown, & ¢ Green. 
ust published, rice 45 
A JOURN AL of the I rinelpal Occurrences 
during the SIEGE of QUEBEC by the American a 
tionists under Generals Montgomery and Arnold, in 1 
taiding many Anecdotes of moment never yet published. collected 
from some old Manuscripts originally written by an Officer, 
aaa the period of the gallant defence made by Sir Guy Curle- 
tou erwards Lord Dorchester. ples ae are added, a Pretace 
and Mustoative Notes, by Simkin de RTT. 
in & 


Loudon: Sold by Lo ~ Stationers’ -court. 





¢ Os. 
A SUPPLE MENT to PAL EOROMAICA, 
with Remarks on the Strietures made on that Work by the 
Bishop of St. David’s ; the Rev. J.J. Conybeare, A.M. Prebendary 
of York, Ke. ; a British crinle also by the Rev. Ww. G. Brough- 
ton, MA; and by Dr. Fale .—'Fhis Pamphlet, besides pre- 
senting 2 full view of the Palporenpelo Hypothesis, gives an ac- 
count of a German Continent on the original Language of the 
New Testament. It contains also aon =mendations, and some 
Strictures on the merits of Parson ss ic.—~ Printe 
w. Simpkin 2 & R. Marshall, ) Stationers’ Ha Hall Court, Ludgate-st. 


<4, Sto. hy 1, #ad 18s. fine Paper, 
PEMOSTHENiS™: OMNIA, "Gr. et 
Lat. curante G. -  SCUERE 
ppg mae of Rauch 
of the operates Critucties incl 
















chy. wit 
oe Rbmotations “he ibaa 
a8 
Notes stes by Reofessut Scherer 
Printed for Black, Taete, & Young, Fouten and English 
Bodkéetters, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden 


al. 2s. fine Paper, may be had of the Publishers. 





mentary Disquisition concerning the ‘civil and Spiritual 
Power and Authority, to which the Creator requires the Submis- 
sion of every Human Being. Hlustrated by references to some 
most extraordinary, and no generally known occurrences, during 
the last fifty years, within the British Dominions, ithe manage- 
mentand agitation of the still iy FRANCIS PLOW someon term- 
ed Catholic sete pee, S N, L.C.D. 
London: Published b: Wi eR &R. Marshall, , Stationers’ 
Hall Couft; and sold John Anderson, j unior, ‘Edinburgh ; 
Hodges * remnen ie lin; and Edwards & Savage; = rk. 
ak 5 and im Rites Edition Bran 
[HES SCHO AR'S "SPELL NG ASSISTANT; 


wherein the Words are arranged on an improved Plan, on 
cording to their respective Principles of Accentuation, in a man- 
ner calculated to familiarize the Art of Spelling and Pronuncia- 
tion, to remove difficulties, and to facilitate general improve- 
ment. Intended for the use of Schools and Private Tuition. By 
THOS. CARPENTER, Master of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. 
Printed for Lougman, on Rees, Orme, Brown, 4 Green, 
Paternoster-row ; and G. . B. Whittaker, ag ee 
London.— Of whom may bet hed, by the same Aut 
An English Vocabulary, in which the Words 
are arranged indiscriminately ; designed as a Sequel to the 
Scholar’ 's Spelling Assistant. In 19mo, 2s. bound. 


st Indies.—Just pabl ished, 8vo. with several Plates, 16s. bds, 
put WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narra- 
tive ofa cnaemay to the Temples end Dwellings excavated 
out of a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a mile 
and a quarter in length, at Ejora, in the Eat Indies; by the 
route of Poona, Ahmed- Noggur, and Toka, returning by Dowlut- 
abad and Aurungabad. With aorde vations on the Peo- 
le and Country... By J. B. SEELY, Capt. in the Bombay Native 
nfantry, and jate in the Military Service of his Highness the 

Rajah of Nagpore.——Also, lately published, 

Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Em- 
ire, a were articularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. By 
in Hiram Cox, of the Honourable East India Company’s 








gal Native Infantry. In 8vo. with coloured Plates, 16s. bds. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





LONDON: ned oy vin A Proprietors, and Published every 
Saturday, ay, by RIPPS, at the Literary te 

ge, ( 7] Strands and 7, Sowth "Moulton Street, 

sold ate Chappell, 98, 98, Royal seemsege? 

Ave te Hill; A. Black, 

Buinbereks W.'R. re Glasgow ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 





+++ Ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above. 


B. BENSLEY, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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off, Taylor, and Reiske. Phe whole edited witlr copious . 


Vols. 1 to 3 of the above Work, price 14. Hs. 6d. common, ‘and* 


PFUMAN SUBORDINATION ; being an Ele- 





